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‘ | ‘HE name of any bandit chief is good to conjure | 


with. What boy of ten has not heard of Robin 
Hood? In the early part of the present century the 
name of Fra Diavolo was as well known in Europe as 
Robin Hood’s ever has been in England. In 1806 this 
typical Italian patriot was disputing with Joseph Bona- 
parte the right to the throne of Naples, so Napoleon 
sent General Hugo, the father of Victor, down to Cala- 
bria to capture the brigand, which he succeeded in 
doing after a lively scrimmage, and Fra was brought 


to Naples and dispatched to join his brother artists | 


without more ado. 
worthy gentleman as related to him by his father made 
a lasting impression on the youthful mind of Victor 
Hugo. 
appointment as colonel of royal Corsica and governor 
of Avellino, to which latter place Madame Hugo and 
her sons removed in 1807. Here, almost at the foot of 
Mt. Vesuvius, in a palace of marble that had been so 
violently shaken by an earthquake as to leave a crack 
in Victor’s room through which he could see the sur- 
rounding country almost as well as through a window, 


the boy of six was to live for a year amid scenes of 


excitement and romance which vibrated in his memory 
throughout a life of eighty years. Returning to Paris 


The romantic exploits of this | 


xeneral Hugo's services were rewarded by his | 





in 1808 the mother and sons passed some time in the | 


most romantic parts of that city. Guided and educated 
by a mother of such strength of character that her 


every word was an absolute law, the youthful Victor | 


fell also under the influence of his godfather, General 
Lahorie, who found a refuge in the home of Madame 
Hugo from 1809 to 1811. In this latter year Madame 
Hugo was ordered to Spain and told her sons that they 
would have to know Spanish in three months. They 
could speak it at the end of six weeks. With the jour- 
ney to Spain, and the year passed in that country, we 
reader further than to say that it 
as life up to this point had been. 


need not trouble the 
Was quite as eventful 
3-3 
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TERMS: 
After the return to Paris Madame Hugo devoted her 
time to the education of her sons, and shortly was to 
take place that domestic revolution growing out of the 
alternate successes and failures of Napoleon, and the 
difference in politics of General and Madame Hugo 
(the latter was a Vendean) which developed the princi- 
ples of the sons. As one of Victor Hugo’s biographers 
puts it, ‘‘ all the world at that time was trying to write 
poetry.’’ What more natural than that Victor should 
fill his exercise-books with his youthful verses and 
lampoons ? On the fly-leaf of one of these he inscribed : 
‘“The nonsense that I wrote before I was born’’; and 
directly below is a rude drawing of an egg, inside 
which is sketched a bird. In the year 1817 he made 
up his mind to compete for the prize annually offered 
by the Académie Frangaise. But this first attempt, 
because of the couplet 
“And though the thronging scenes of life I shun, 
For me three lustrums scarce their course have run,”’ 


ec ’ 


only received ‘‘ honorable mention,’’ though without 
doubt it was the most meritorious of all the composi- 
tions submitted. The doubt as to the poet’s age 
expressed by the judges having reached Madame 
Hugo, she indignantly hurried off to the secretary with 
her boy, and the register of his birth in her pocket. 
‘“The child is sublime,’’ said Chateaubriand, one of 
the Academicians of 1817, when he saw the youthful 
prodigy and learned the particulars. The ‘‘ honorable 
mention ’’ was only one of Victor Hugo’s successes in 
1817, however, as it was during the same year that he 
wrote his first romance, ‘‘ Bug-Jargal,’’ the work of a 
fortnight. one of the 


known, yet one of the most important of all Hugo's 


This composition is least 


immortal romances. It possesses great interest for one 
who wishes to study the development of his genius, 
and a synopsis of the story is not out of place here. 
It relates a dramatic episode of the uprising of the 
negroes of St. Domingo in Bug-Jargal, the 
hero, is a slave in love with his master’s daughter, a 
beautiful young girl betrothed to her cousin, Leopold 
d’Auverney, to whom the negro owes his life. At the 
outbreak of the insurrection Bug-Jargal saves the lives of 


1791. 
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the girl and of her lover. At the end he is shot down 
by the colonists. The characters in this story are the 
sketches from which Victor Hugo drew some of his 
* finest pictures. As one biographer puts it, ‘‘ like Ruy 
Blas, Bug-Jargal is an earthworm enamored of a star, 
and, like Hernani, he dies for a point of honor. Habi- 
brah, the dwarf, is the foreshadow of the hideousness 
of Quasimodo and the spitefulness of Triboulet, while 
the description of the ‘obi’ clutching at the root ofa 
tree in his frightful fall to the bottom of the Gulf of 
St. Domingo prefigures the archdeacon, Claude Frollo, 
clinging to a gutter pipe when precipitated by the bell- 
ringer from the tower of Notre Dame.’’ When still a 
schoolboy of sixteen, Victor Hugo won the golden lily 
for a poem on Henry IV’s statue on Pont Neuf. This 
ode was composed in a single night as he sat watching 
at the bedside of his sick mother. In 1820 he wrote 
‘* Hans of Iceland,’’ and shortly after the death of his 
mother, in June, 1821, he fought a duel with a life- 
guardsman, Alfred de Vigny acting as one of his 
seconds. He received a wound in his left arm, and 
the soldier, on learning the name of his youthful antag- 
onist, declared that had he known at the time he would 
have let Victor run him through the body. All through 
these years, from 1815 to 1822, he had been writing 
his ‘‘ Odes and Ballads,’’ and conducting a courtship 
which was itself an exquisite idyl. 

There is nothing more touching in all his romances 
than the devotion of this youthful pair of lovers. 
General Hugo, who seems to have disapproved of the 
union, cut off his son’s allowance just before the mar- 
riage, but the young man’s fame was now established 
and he found little difficulty in earning a living for 
himself and wife. 

Up to 1830, much of his time had been given to 
writing his poems and plays, but in the following year, 
in the bloom of his manhood, his great novel of 
‘“ Notre Dame de Paris’’ was given to the world. In 
1866 was published ‘‘ Les Miserables,’’ a novel written 
during his exile from Paris. ‘This well-known work 
appeared simultaneously in seven languages — at Paris, 
London, Brussels, Madrid, Berlin, St. Petersburg and 
sy many this romance is looked upon as 
In point of popularity it probably 
exceeds any other work of fiction. The Chicago Public 
Library owns thirty-five copies, which are kept in con- 
tinuous circulation. ‘The eminent critic, Mr. Robert 
Touis Stevenson, says we look in vain in this novel for 
the blemishes that occasionally crept into the others, 
and he adds that ‘‘the portrait of the good bishop is 
agreeable things in modern litera- 


Turin. 
Hugo’s masterpiece. 


one of the most 


ture.’’ 
Readers of ‘‘ Notre Dame,’’ ‘‘ Les Miserables ”’ 
and ‘‘’Toilers of the Sea,’’ should not overlook the 


fact that they form a trilogy of man’s contest with 
religion, with society and with labor. 

In the limits of this article one can only touch upon 
a very few points of such a great subject. Very enter- 
taining studies of the man and his work have been 
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| prepared by Mr. Swinburne, and by Mr. R. L. Steven- 


son. ‘The former is too eulogistic for a reader with 
sensitive nerves. But a deliberate, careful work on 
‘*Victor Hugo and His Time,’’ by Alfred Barbou, 
published by the Messrs. Harper & Bros., can be 
safely recommended. ‘The best life of the man, how- 
ever, is his work, especially his romances and essays. 
Mr. Kugene Field, who shares with his brother poet, 
Swinburne, a great admiration for the lyrics of Victor 
Hugo, once tried his hand at a bit of versification 
‘done in a period of damnable, delightful indiscre- 
’ entitled : 
“THE CHILD AT PLAY. 
“A child was singing at his play- 
I heard the song and paused to hear ; 


tion,’ 


His mother moaning, groaning lay, 
And, lo! a specter stood anear ! 
“The child shook sunlight from his hair 
And caroled gaily all day long — 
Ay, with that specter gloating there, 
The innocent made mirth and song ! 
‘Tlow like the harvest fruit wert thou, 
O sorrow, in that dismal room! 
God ladeth not the tender bough 
Save with the joy of bud and bloom.” 


Adapted from Tite PRINTING WORLD. 

PRACTICAL NOTES ON COLOR WORK. 

BY MALCOLM L. WADE, 

HEN a printer has to follow an artist’s sketch, 
W of course he endeavors to match the shades of 
color as closely as possible. But it is often found to be 
by no means easy to produce the same effect in ink as 
in water-color. ‘This is owing to the greater amount 
of transparency generally found in colors mixed with 
water. The light passes through the thin film and gets 
reflected back as colored light, taking its particular 
shade according to the medium it has to traverse ; and 
reflected back with it are some rays from the white 
paper. Much variety in ornamental printing can be 
obtained by using transparent colors, but transparent 
and opaque pigments of the same shade ought not, 
generally speaking, to be used together, as the effect is 
not harmonious. An opaque red, for instance, side by 
side with a transparent one, makes the latter look weak. 
A truly transparent ink when rubbed out on thin white 
paper ought to have the same shade by transmitted as 
by reflected light. Crimson and geranium lakes are 
usually transparent, but scarlet and most madder lakes 
are more opaque. Blues, especially pale shades, are 
seldom sufficiently pervious to light to enable them to 
be classed as transparent colors, but they may be made 
less opaque by being mixed with the following reducing 
varnish : 

Gt Be Lin (CC | ae ee er 
PMGTION MAINO, x c5ns sy odaak esas eeieeles 
TARO VANES MII fics 6S sis seen Sin seems no a 
baritiin stiiphate in ol .....2....-...... 
PPRRUMHOO RNG Acs bach kauuihsnus~waa een eels 


I pound 
2 pounds 


2 pounds 
2 pounds 
'y pound 
The barium sulphate (barytes) should be ground in 
with its own weight of oil or thin varnish, and the 
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whole of the ingredients melted over a gas stove. 
When the lead acetate (which should be added slowly) 
is quite dissolved, the mixture must be frequently stirred 
until it is quite cold, otherwise the lead will recrystal- 
lize. ‘This mixture makes an admirable tint ink, and 
will reduce the color, but not the body, of any ink, and 
also dry bright, which tints made from flake white will 
not do. 

Transparency of color is of great value to the lithog- 
rapher, as it enables him to lessen the number of 
printings ; but to obtain the best results great judgment 
must be used as to the order in which the colors are 
printed, and in the selection of the colors themselves. 
For instance, geranium lake or crimson lake over blue 
wril produce purple, but if the lakes be not pure, the 
resulting color will be dull and dirty-looking. Again, 
an opaque ultra-blue over yellow will give a very 
unsatisfactory green, while Prussian blue, which is 
transparent, over a yellow chrome to which has been 
added some burnt sienna, will give a rich warm grass 
color. 

Other instances can be given without number, but 
as these articles do not pretend to be a treatise on the 
subject but only a superficial glance at some of the 
most important points in it, those who wish to be per- 
fect in theory as well as in practice, cannot do better 
than thoroughly master some out of the many books on 
color-printing. I cannot refrain from again urging all 
young printers to dive deeply into this interesting study, 
and they will discover such hidden treasures as will 
surprise as well as please them. Remember the old 
story of the Scotchman who saw the sea for the first 
time : 

‘*Ah! mon,”’ said he to his friend, ‘‘ what a bonny 
lot o’ water is there !”’ 

‘*Ay! Sandy,’’ responded the other, 
just the top o’ it!”’ 

A few strips of glass on each of which has been 
placed by a hand roller a thin film of colored ink will 
serve to show roughly, if held up to the light, the 
effect of printing one color on another or on colored 
paper. 

The placing of colors in juxtaposition to each other, 


‘an’ ye see 


whether for advertisement or ornament, requires the 
exercise of a considerable amount of judgment and not 
a little knowledge of the theory of color ; but, however 
much theory can be combined with practice in paint- 
ing, where transparent colors are more often used, it is 
not so easy in printing, owing to the restricted choice 
of pigments. Still, a certain amount of theoretical 
knowledge will be found a great advantage ; indeed, 
to produce the best effects, it is absolutely indispen- 
sable. 

The law of complementary colors and the ‘‘ power ”’ 
of colors are two points of vital importance, and I will 
consider them, but as briefly as possible, as they can 
be found fully explained in any of the works on color- 
printing. Two colors are said to be ‘‘ complementary ”’ 
when, if united, they are capable of producing white 
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From what has been said it will thus be seen 
that each of such colors must be made up of separate 
portions of the spectrum, or bundle of color rays, which 
together form ordinary light. For instance, orange, 
consisting of red and yellow rays, and indigo, com- 
posed of blue and violet rays, when mixed contain all 
the visible rays of the spectrum, and must, therefore, 
produce light of the same shade as sunlight, i. e., 
white ; but this result will only be obtained if each ray 
isin such proportion to the others as ts found in the solar 
light ttself; and the printer who, having run short of 
flake white, tries to make a substitute by a mixture of 
orange and indigo, will be somewhat disappointed. 
The difference consists in this: that while the law is 
true, under proper conditions, as regards colored light, 
it is not true when pigments are in question ; for no 
pigment has been made which is really white. Flake 
white and cremnitz white, or any other white, have all 
more or less a blue or yellow shade ; they do not reflect 
quite all the rays. Nevertheless, the study of comple- 
mentary colors will well repay color-printers, and I 
would advise all such to prepare, and keep by them, a 
list of the most useful colors with the complementary 
color of each one written A few 
examples are given below, but the list can be infinitely 
extended, and I will, if space permit, give a longer list 
later on. The uses of such are manifold. Two of the 
colors mixed together, though they will not make 
white, will, in almost every instance, make a gray, 
and these grays, when mixed in various proportions 
with the reducing varnish mentioned above, will give 
such an endless variety of artistic tints that there will 


opposite to it. 


ce 


be no necessity to ask the ink-maker for ‘‘ something 
new.”’ The advantage of using such 
tints is that knowing the composition there need be no 
hesitation as to the best colors to put on the tint, for in 
all cases it should be one of the colors used to com- 
pound the gray. And this brings us to the next use 
of our ‘‘complementary’’ list, for it is plain, that as 
true complementary colors contain entirely different sets 


sé 


home-made ”’ 


of rays, each color of a pair must afford the greatest 
possible contrast with the other. But it is of the utmost 
importance that the colors should be very true, for, if 
they are not, the contrast will appear greater than it 
Take for 
example a rich sea-green, the best contrast to which is 
deep vermilion. If deep rose red instead of vermilion 
is used the effect is bad, for, in that case, the red will 


really is, and we shall have a bad match. 


contain some blue rays ; and as blue rays are also in 
the green, the contrast will be weakened, although, as 
just mentioned, it may appear greater in consequence 
of the red being brilliant. 

When three or more colors have to be used, the 
complications are such that no absolute law can be laid 
down, but if two of the colors afford a strong contrast 
the third should be neutral, i. e., it should have no 
striking contrasts of its own. If the two colors are red 
and blue, the third should be a rich, warm brown — 
such a color would, theoretically speaking, have some 
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rays from each of the two principal colors, since red 
and dark blue mixed produce brown. The effect, how- 
ever, will depend more on the quality and position of 
each coior than on the colors themselves. 

COMPLEMENTARY COLORS. 

Carmine 
Turquoise Blue 


Green Green 
Olive 

Purple 
Purple 


Red 
Orange Orange 
Blue 


Purple 


Orange 
Citrine 


Yellow 
Green 
It must, however, be understood that the nomenclature 
of colors is very imperfect, and it is doubtful if the 
red,’’ or ‘‘purple’’ conveys the 


iad se ’ 


word ‘‘ green,’’ or 


same idea of shade to any two men. 


Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER by A. Scholl. 
ESSAY ON TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 
NO, XIII.—BY M. MOTTEROZ, PARIS, 
MAKE-READY OF ENGRAVINGS.—Continued. 
HIS method, the only one to my knowledge which 
gives all that can be obtained from engravings, 
does not preclude in practice, to gain time, the cuttings 
in advance after this theory, and consequently might be 
called cuttings of blanks. These are made without any 
consideration of plans, but simply by removing isolated 
lightnesses, sharp points adjoining blanks, if not all the 
blanks, which would be impossible, at least, all such as 
can be cut without too much difficulty. 
often sufficient if they are of a thickness proportionate 
to the packing ; demys of two or three kilos in weight 


Two sheets are 


when there is no wool used, and sheets of six to seven 
kilos with the merino. On the first sheet, that of the 
base, the edges and lightest parts are removed, as well 
as the blanks and extreme parts of the engraving which 
border upon them. The second sheet should cover 
not only the black, but also the gray, except such 
as are nearly blank. These two sheets, pasted in 
large parts and then dried between blankets, under 
pressure, are then finished in the same manner. If these 
cuttings are pasted on a thin sheet of the cylinder, cut- 
in places of the engraving which show too strong, and 
overlayed with thin paper on visible weaknesses, a 
result is obtained at the first proof which is sufficient in 
most cases, and infinitely superior to what can be 
attained with the most complete make-ready added to 
the cutting conforming with the theory of plans. Then 
there is a summary make-ready under the plate which 
gives the best results and could often dispense with all 
the work on the cylinder. The result is subordinate, 
however, as with all other systems, to the perfect work- 
the machine, 
bearers, packing, rollers, ink, fountain and fountain 
roller, paper, glazing, etc. The fountain roller has a 
particularly important action which I shall indicate in 


ing of all other elements of the work : 


the next chapter. 

My cuttings, no matter how thin, still raise the cyl- 
inder in the passage of engravings and cause weak- 
nesses on all sides of it. Hence, the frequent necessity 


of making more than one make-ready sheet, and 
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usually these sheets have more effect the thinner they 
are, the less overlayed and the more cut. They rapidly 
give all the vigor possible ; but much longer and more 
difficult to obtain are the light, vaporous models which 
are only appreciated by those of acknowledged refined 
taste. A make-ready on engravings well conducted in 
the packing and inking, with a more or less number of 
sheets, may in one or more hours appear not to produce 
any better results than the single cutting, but it usu- 
ally gives to typographical illustrations merits almost 
equal to those of aqua fortis. These qualities, so rare 
in illustrations of reliefs, should not be obtained by 
heavy cuttings overlayed on plans which swath the 
black and prevent the impression of the gray, which, 
of course, is wrong, to have engravings render all that 
can be obtained. Engravings cannot advantageously 
possess the harmony of tone with the cuttings by plan. 
The gradations of tints result from the freedom with 
which comes the gray, and this is always indefinite 
after the cutting by plan, which gives all the impres- 
sion to the black. The gray, not having enough 
pressure, appears scratched, more soiled than printed, 
and bears a more somber aspect than the artist intended. 
Designers and engravers make their gray with dottings, 
which it is impossible to color more than is necessary, 
except when they are not struck enough. The more 
impression given them the cleaner they are and the 
nearer perfection. From this results, for those who fol- 
low this essay, that in all sorts of illustrations in relief 
if there are any supplementary overlays to apply, it is 
the gray which requires them, and not the black. In 
most cases the gradual removal of blanks on the two 
sheets of cutting and on the sheet of the cylinder is 
sufficient to obtain what I demand of my pressmen — 
what proves, in my judgment, that the make-ready has 
been well understood, if the general pressure is as strong 
as necessary : 


On { Nothing moved. On ( No goffering. 


the 4; No puncturing. 
back. ( No visible impression. 


the { Nothing broken. 
face. | Nothing scratched. 


THE SECTIONAL FOUNTAIN ROLLER. 

cannot furnish equal and 
brilliant impressions if the ink is not furnished to each 
part of the form proportionately to the needs of the 
type in it. This regulation has been executed until 
now by the aid of screws which push the inking-knife 
and those which pull it. This is injurious and insuf- 
ficient for several reasons : 

1. Pressed on the cylinder until the ink is worn 
off, the blade acts as a brake which takes more motive 
force than all the other parts of the mechanism combined. 
This effect is perceived when the movement is given 
by hand —the speed diminishes or augments with the 
The toil of this 
work is principally caused by the blade pressing against 
the roller of the fountain, which might 
arranged in a manner to be at all times largely open. 

2. The blade which regulates the egress of the ink 


The best make-ready 


locking or unlocking of each screw. 


sasily be 


is a metallic piece, too strong to bend uniformly at such 
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parts where it is necessary. Pushed at the extremities 
and pulled in the center, the blade describes a curve 
which allows too much ink to pass on the center and 
not enough on the edges of the form. It is impossible 
to correct these inequalities by pushing and pulling 
screws. The blade, urged in a contrary way, submits 
to the bending to such an extent that the slightest 
loosening or fastening of a screw suffices to change the 
effect of all the others. 

3. The extremities of the fountain being nearly 
always closed, while the center is kept open, a wear is 
rapidly produced on the edges of the blade which 
enlarges them, while it stays intact in the center. As 
soon as this inequality exists, no matter to what 
extent, it is no longer possible to regulate the inking, 
even on forms which entirely fill the bed of the press. 
The parts of the blade used leave the cylinder without 
ink and allow too much of it to pass if removed. 

For these and many other causes the regulating of 
the fountain is the most difficult point in the conduct- 
ing of machines; it is the rock of all beginners and 
takes the greatest thought of the best workmen. The 
screws not being sufficient, other means had to be 
found to augment or diminish the ink, or to suppress it 
in certain places where necessary. At first attention 
was paid to forms smaller than the bed of the press ; 
attempts were made to limit the ink by means of pieces 
of lead advanced or drawn back in the fountain. No 
matter how well these movable closures are fitted in, the 
wrinkles on the cast-iron fountain will always permit 
the ink to ooze through, and after a few turns there is 
nearly as much ink outside the leaden plugs as there is 
inside. Even if nothing should happen, an empty 
spot cannot be preserved in any part of the fountain, 
the fountain-roller raising the ink which the distrib- 
utors rethrow continuously on the edges of the table. 
In one way or another small rolls or strings of ink are 
formed outside the pieces of lead, which render these 
closures almost useless. There is a difference in the 
flow of the fountain, but there is ink everywhere. As 
the ink could not be kept out of the extremities of the 
fountain, an attempt was made to keep it from getting 
out. At the bottom of these parts small rolls of paper 
or fine rags were placed, penetrating between the blade 
and the cylinder intercepting the passage. This method, 
while of little use, only added new inconveniences to 
those which it was expected to surmount. The paper 
and rags are made into lint by the friction, while the 
ink becomes a veritable pulp of felt, clogging every- 
thing it prints. 

As no means could be found to limit the ink in the 
fountain, the remedy has been searched for several 
years in the fountain roller. At first its general sur- 
face was diminished by giving it the shape of a screw. 
This modification of the roller is obtained in two ways : 
By cutting out a strip or groove to its entire length in 
spiral fashion, or else by swelling it by the pressure 
of a cord which changes it to a twisted column. The 
groove is cut when the roller is too large, and when it is 
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too small it is made to swell by the cord method. After 
some years of hesitation, the size of the fountain roller 
was cut according to the size of the forms to be printed, 
and later suppressed in front of blanks so as to have 
only ink when facing pages. This method, which 
required fountain rollers for each form, was a great 
progress, but not convenient except in forms of full 
and regular pages. 

In spite of all trials, the fountain roller remains the 
one part of the machine which fills its office the most 
defectively. It is always the greatest trouble to press- 
men, even to those who for thirty years have seen me 
have no difficulty whatever in regulating my inkers on 
the most irregular work, on forms for instance contain- 
ing heavy engravings at the side of light pages. Since 
my début on machines, I have reversed the place of 
the knife and the fountain roller so far as regulating 
the 
amount of ink from the fountain to the whole length 
of the cylinder, reserving to the fountain roller the 
duty to charge itself on the edges as in the middle, 


inking is concerned ; I only demanded an equal 


upon any point whatever, with much, little or no ink 
at all, according to the needs of the form. I rapidly 
obtained this ink-taking at will by sectional fountain 
rollers which I had patented nearly thirty years ago 
(in order that no one should make an ownership of this 
method) and then gave it to the public. ‘This was a 
useless precaution, because, to my knowledge, no 
machine has been fitted on this system. Until recently 
I have not been able to have them accepted outside of 
the pressmen of my printing office in the rue du 
Dragon. Outside of that house I made several trials 
in offices which I manage without succeeding in get- 
ting one of these fountain rollers to be kept running. 
In one of these establishments, where I had mounted 
eighteen machines with sectional fountain rollers, 
nothing remained of them in three months. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING FOR PRINTERS. 
BY F. W. 
HE successful job printer of the future must be a 
T natural born illustrator. 
ination and the taste to originate or adapt a design, 
and he must have a knack of making the same profit- 
If a man should pick 


THOMAS, 


He must have the imag- 


able to his patron and himself. 


up a magazine without an illustration, he would be 
Why ? 
cated up to expect pictures, and good ones, too. 
publications have been quick to make the most of all 


Because the whole public is edu- 
Such 


astonished. 


the wonderful advances in process engraving, and are 
reaping the benefit of their enterprise. 

Many of the leading job printers are adopting the 
idea, and it is certainly evident that any printer who 
wishes to be up to the times must be prepared to select 
and procure illustrations for his work. It is the 
writer’s belief that the day is not far distant when all 
jobwork will be illustrated, and with this advance in 
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the character and quality of our work, increased pros- 
perity ought to come. There is much to be done, how- 
ever, before the public will be educated up to this idea. 
That is, before they will see the advantage sufficiently 
to be willing to pay extra for it. This can only be 
accomplished by showing them how much superior 
illustrated work is to that which is not. 

The first and best place to begin the reform is in the 
advertisements of printers themselves. There is no 
better way to influence your customers than by setting 
a good example for them to follow. The writer 
believes thoroughly in his own preaching, and has 
found the practicing of the same of great benefit. 

A description of a pamphlet recently issued by the 
author will best set forth his ideas as to how a printer’s 
advertising should be produced. On another page 
is shown a part of the brochure. 

The booklet consisted of two four-page folders 
stitched together with white silk. The size was 5% 
by 74%. The outer folder was printed on 60-pound 
India proof —a moderately heavy, rough stock, resem- 
bling water-color paper. The front of this was printed 
with the outline sketch of a lady, in a light greenish 
blue. ‘The words, ‘‘ The Lady and The Printer’’ were 
run in light face type and in a sort of a terra cotta 
color. ‘The inner cover was ornamented with a very 
small cut printed in a tint. No other printing appeared 
on the cover. 

The inner folder was on 80-pound enameled book 
paper and was cut !4 inch smaller than the outer sheet 
and fastened in flush with the top after the prevailing 
style of books which are gilded across the top and the 
other edges uncut. The first page of the insert was a 
title page set in a series of light-face type run in bril- 
liant blue. It read ‘‘ The Iady and the Printer, being 
a tale of facts for the assistance of ladies who wish to 
obtain just what they want in printing.’’ 

On the second page was worked a half-tone of the 
author in violet bronze. The third page was printed 
in two colors. On the fourth page of insert a half- 
tone engraving of the doorsign was printed, surrounded 


by some slight printing matter such as street and 


*phone numbers and specialties. 

The illustrations being largely original and new, it 
is certain that such an announcement will excite a 
greater interest and command more satisfactory results 
than any combination of mere types could. It will be 
noticed that the illustrations are of such a character 
that they can readily be used for other work, and they 
thus become an added facility, rather than an expense. 

Your attention is also invited to the fact that the 
circular is directed to a particular or special class of 
It advertises facilities for something definite 
and not for everything in general. Consequently the 
returns will be definite and not general. ‘The results 
of special advertising can be traced and its work proven. 

The printer as a manufacturer of advertising matter 
should utilize to the fullest capacity his own wares; in 
short, he should de az advertiser and be an artist at tt. 


trade. 
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MAKE-UP, IMPOSITION AND STONEWORK. 


NO. 1.—BY S. K. PARKER, 


N the following article the writer will endeavor, 
while not exhaustively treating the subjects indi- 
cated in the caption, to give some help to beginners — 
especially to those who have not the privilege of access 
to books treating of these matters, or the benefit of 
competent oral instruction, and avoiding, as much as 
possible, old technical terms. 

This is a branch of the business that will always 
demand experts, whether the type be set by hand, by 
machine, or made into plates, as the work must be pre- 
pared for press in some form or other. 

I— THE PAGE FORM. 

Taking the matter from the compositor’s hands, 
when ready to be made up, the first thing to be consid- 
ered is the length of the page. This, in the majority 
of cases, will probably have been decided upon when 
the work was taken in; but a few remarks upon this 
point will not, perhaps, be out of place, as showing 
what rule or principle governs the question. 

Hansard’s Typographia, an old authority, puts it 
briefly, that the length of the page should be about 
double its width. But this is rather indefinite. A 
better rule, generally accepted as the correct one for 
obtaining the right proportion of the printed page is: 
The diagonal measure from the folio in the upper 
corner to the opposite lower corner should be just twice 
the wjdth of the page. This is not an arbitrary tech- 
nical rule, but is in conformity to the law of proportion 
establishing the line of beauty ; it applies equally to 
all objects of similar shape, and satisfies the eye com- 
pletely. 

The two rectangular parallelograms represented 
below will illustrate : 


FIG. I. FIG. 2. 


A glance at these two figures is sufficient to show the 
lack of proportion in Fig. 1 and the correct dimensions 
in Fig. 2, and yet Fig. 1 represents proportions often 
used in page-forms. The width of these two figures 


, will be found exactly equal, but in Fig. 2— the correct 
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proportion —the diagonal is exactly equal to the sum 


of the top and base. 

If the page has no running head and is numbered 
at the bottom, then the base of the parallelogram 
should inclose the page number. 


II— THE MAKE-UP. 


The size of the page being determined upon, make 
up a sample page with running title, foot-slug, etc., 
complete ; then cut a gauge, to such a length that 
when placed at the side of the page, it will just be 
movable, without any play, between the head of the 
galley and a rule or slug extending a little to the right 
when placed at the foot of the page and firmly pressed 
toward the head. 

If the matter, or any considerable portion of it, 
consists of consecutive lines without any headings or 
breaks of that nature, cut the gauge to a page of that 
kind. Broken pages can be easily adjusted to cor- 
responding length. 
rule, slug, or thick lead. 

There are a number of points to be observed in 
making up, a detailed description of which would be 
therefore but a few of the leading ones 


The gauge can be made of brass 


impracticable ; 
will be here given. 

Do not crowd the matter when you are at liberty to 
use your judgment in regard to headings, ete. An 
open appearance looks the neatest. 

A break-line (end of a paragraph) should never 
begin a page. This can often be avoided by looking 
back a page or two for the end of a paragraph that can 
be got in, or driven out to make another line. Failing 
in all other expedients, let the preceding page goa line 
short, so as to get two lines of the end of the paragraph 
at top of the page. 

It is a good practice, especially when the matter is 
interspersed with cuts, tables, or anything liable to 
come awkward in the make-up, to look ahead a few 
pages, and cast off how the matter is liable to occur ; 
then, by spreading or condensing, the awkward place 
may sometimes be provided against. 

Whenever possible, let a paragraph introducing a 
table come on the same page with it. Do not separate 
a heading from the matter to which it relates. 

Folios are usually set in the same line with the run- 

even numbers being placed at the left, odd 
numbers at the right. 

Leave untied a few pages immediately preceding 
the one in hand, as you may have to go back for the 
purpose of altering the make-up. This will save 
unnecessary labor in tying and untying. 

In tying up see that each successive turn of the 
cord lies above the preceding one, that the cord may 
lie flat and even around the page. The advantage of 
this will become manifest when taking the strings off 
in the form ; the furniture will lie closer to the type, 
and the risk of pi or squabble be greatly lessened. 
Leave the end of the string projecting sufficiently to 
be gotten hold of conveniently in untying, and while 


915 


dressing the form let the string ends lie upon top of 
the pages. 

Having laid the pages in position upon the stone, 
the 
next step should be to verify its correctness by either 
one or all of the following tests : 

1. If laid properly, all the folios will be in line on 


according to the scheme of imposition required, 


the outer margins of the pages. 

2. The sum_of the folios of any two pages properly 
placed on each side of a back margin (or gutter) will, 
added together, make one more than the number of 
pages in the form, if the lowest page in the form is 1. 
Thus, in a sixteen-page form, 1 and 16 will make 17 ; 
8 and 9, 17; 13 and 4, 17; etc. 

3. Folios adjacent to one another will always be 
an odd and an even one — never two odd or two even 
ones. 

4. The first and last pages of a form will always 
fall beside each other, with the exception of a half- 
sheet of eighteens worked without transposition. 

The pages properly laid, the next step is to put on 
the chase, which should be square, especially on the 
inner corners of the crossbars. 

When one form is to be locked up to back another, 
two chases should be used that are exact counterparts 
and both forms should be dressed alike. 
consult with 


of each other, 

If the work is to be folded by machine, 
the binder to ascertain if there are any peculiarities to 
be observed in the imposition, placing of points in the 
etc. 


form, (To be continued.) 


Written for Tie INLAND PRINTER. 
A FEW WORDS ON EMBOSSING. 


BY THE “ PRESS-BOY,”’ C. E. J. 


HO, in the printorial world, has not at some 
W time picked up a programme, a billhead, letter 
head, menu or some job with a line of embossing on 
it and admired its beauty, yet laid it aside with the 
but is something I cannot do 


To such I 


remark, ‘‘ It’s very nice, 
—have no facilities for doing.’’ 
the following : 

You are laboring under a mistake, 


address 


for embossing, 
in one or more forms, can be done in any office, be it 
one of limited facilities or one with many, and it is a 
kind of work that brings a good return for the small 
amount of capital invested, for a job once turned out 
will be an admirable advertisement and sure to bring 
another customer. 

There are many faces of type that produce a pleas- 
Fig. 


ing and artistic effect when embossed. 1 shows a 


very novel face for this class of work : 


The Jnkand 


FIG. I. 

Almost any printer can with but very limited prac- 
tice cut an embossing line. All that is really necessary 
is a printer’s set of engraving tools, a supply of box- 
wood (3-cent wood answers very well for the purpose), 
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and the usual amount of patience possessed by careful 
printers. 

After the line or lines have been set and printed, 
take a press-proof on paper and place it printed surface 
down upon the wood you are to use for embossing, 
which should be a quarter of an inch larger each way 
than the line; place a piece of blotting paper on top 
and subject it to a strong impression, under the clamp 
on a paper cutter will do; then engrave as in Fig. 2, 
namely, rout or cut out the letters, which will appear 
outlined on the block, in lieu of leaving the letters and 
routing the outside surface, being careful not to cut the 
letters too deep, as it will be liable to break the paper 
or board_to be embossed, which leaves the job minus 
the gloss so effective in embossing ; but should this 
occur, after the job is made ready, patch with paste or 
glue a piece of highly calendered paper (not too heavy) 
over the face of the cut. 

The make-ready is very simple. After removing 
the rollers, or side arm of the press, and placing the 
form on, ink each corner of the cut with the finger, 
being careful not to apply the ink over too much of 
the surface ; then pull a good firm impression on the 
tympan sheets (the drawsheet should be rolled down); 
then from a blotter cut a piece a trifle smaller all 
around than the cut and coat one side plentifully yet 
” or liquid glue and 


evenly with ‘‘ mucilage paste 
place on the tympan so that its edges strike inside the 
cut’s edges; then draw an impression, and one on 
another piece of blotter and cut out within an eighth of 
an inch of the letters and place over the blotter, already 
in position, so as to strike all the letters; pull another 
impression, replace your drawsheet, wipe off the cut 
with benzine, pull a few impressions direct on the 
tympan, and if you have exercised care your job is 


ready for embossing. 


hi grkand 





FIG. 2. 

Since the production of the Novelty script, a script 
I have used extensively for embossing for a long time 
before its appearance in metal, I would like to ask if it 
would not be practical for typefounders to produce an 
embossing letter for the same ? 

It need not necessarily be of harder metal than the 
script is composed of, as the same metal in an embossing 
letter would outwear the script. 

It is my opinion that not only would it meet with a 
warm welcome, but would prove a source of profit, as 
the time is not far distant when the printorial world 
will be furnished with cuts of various kinds, ornaments, 
flourishes and borders, with embossing cuts for same. 

Some years ago I industriously cut from boxwood a 
complete font of script, very similar to the Novelty, 
and a font for its embossing (see Fig. 3), and it not only 
proved a source of pleasure, but was really profitable, 








as by its use any name, programme cover, menu, etc., 
could be embossed to perfection in a short space of time. 
Through fire and water this curiosity, if I may call it 
so, was rendered worthless. 





Another simple yet very pretty effect in embossing 
is produced by placing rules as shown in Fig. 4, and 
embossing by cutting from 4-ply bristol pieces to fit 
inside a, b and c, and pasting on the tympan under 
the drawsheet ; in fact there are many ways of pro- 
ducing artistic and novel effects of embossing by means 
of rules. 

Should you want a panel raised on any job, do not 
have a block cut the size wanted and try by means of 
impression to force it into the tympan as I have known 
printers to try to do, and thus endeavor to raise the 
panel from the back, but compose your panel from six- 
to-pica rules, as letter a in Fig. 4, and without any 
effort of impression a very neat panel can be raised. 
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FIG. 4. 


At some future time I shall be pleased to give read- 
ers an insight into what I term electro-embossing, 
which a large eastern house is at present using to great 
advantage. It is a process of making embossing cuts 
direct from type-forms, thus saving time and expense 
of engraving, and can be used for embossing faces of 
type from brevier up, also cuts, ornaments, borders, etc. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RULES IN THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE. 

President Lyman, of the United States civil service com- 
mission, commenting on the proposition to extend the civil 
service rules to the government printing office, says that there 
are two obstacles which stand between the commission and its 
desires in the matter. One of these obstacles is the jealousy of 
the typographical union, and the other is the difficulty of pro- 
viding a practical examination of applicants for appointment 
as printers. He feels that the first obstacle might be removed 
upon a fair presentation of the case to the unions themselves. 
The second, the lack of facilities for examination, might be 
removed by setting apart sufficient room in the government 
printing office for examinations, which would necessarily all be 
conducted in Washington. It is somewhat difficult for the 
printers to understand the necessity of this extension of the 
civil service, as they as citizens no less than workmen look upon 
it as a needless expense. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Engraved by Their old familiar carols play, 
A. ZEESE & COMPANY, And wild and sweet 
341-351 Dearborn St., The words repeat 
Chicago. Of peace on earth, good-will to men,—Long fellow. 
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CREDIT AND COMPETITION. 

THICS of trade in other lines than the printing busi- 

ness seldom allow the wholesale dealer the privilege 
to conduct a retail store or department in conjunction 
with his wholesale warehouse. Such a division of the 
business is regarded variously by purely retail dealers, 
customers of the wholesaler who opens the retail 
branch in competition with them. The variety of sen- 
timent depends on the nature of the business and the 
closeness of competition, and ranges from indifference 
to an almost rancorous jealousy. Where a wholesale 
dealer or manufacturer has incurred the suspicion of 
the trade by retailing his goods in competition with 
his legitimate customers, he has frequently found his 
policy to be a mistaken one. His wholesale business 


generally suffers, and for present gain he incurs future 
loss. 

Perhaps no business is so keenly contested for as 
that of printing, and a comparison of the usages 
obtaining between the material men and _ printers, if 
brought to light, would satisfy many who wonder why 
better prices for work cannot be obtained that no other 
consequence could be rationally expected to follow. It 
would indubitably be proved that the active competi- 
tion in the printing trade is largely due to the facility 
with which type and material can be obtained on long 
credit by irresponsible persons who, without knowledge 
of business or experience in estimating cost, turn out 
When 


criminate credit has been given in other lines of trade, 


presentable work at starvation prices. indis- 
and disaster has overtaken the recipient of it, the cus- 
tom has been, in order to avoid the loss from a forced 
sale, to place a receiver in charge; or, if but one firm 
is the creditor, the stock has been taken over and a 
confidential clerk put in charge as the nominal pur- 
chaser of the bankrupt business. When the retail 
dealers discover this juggling, their jealousy is more 
keenly aroused than if a retail business had been 
openly established by the crediting house. 

This is frequently the case in the printing trade as 
a consequence of reckless crediting and equally reck- 
less cutting of prices. One notable instance of recent 
date may be cited where a firm began business with a 
small capital and obtained extensive credit, mortgaging 
their plant, paying interest, cutting prices, living from 
hand to mouth, going in debt to the printers in their 
employ, and finally the plant and business going into 
the hands of the supply dealers and manufacturers, 
who found the books of account a baffling puzzle to 
any expert accountant. So the concern is being run by 
a receiver though nominally by a member of the firm. 
We could instance many cases of the same general 
character, and would respectfully submit to our readers 
that it is a matter for speculation where anyone has 
profited in the end. 


THE TOKYO TSUKIJI TYPEFOUNDRY. 

IR EDWIN ARNOLD has revisited Japan, and 

in the Cosmopolitan magazine for November con- 
tributes the first of a series of deeply interesting illus- 
trated descriptive articles of Japan, with his impressions 
formed upon closer acquaintance with that country. 
‘‘Great indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘is Tokyo, by whatever 
standard you measure her. The metropolis of Japan 
ranks, be it known, among the twelve largest cities ot 
the whole world for population and extent of area, 
containing about 1,300,000 inhabitants and covering 
nearly as much ground as London herself within the 
‘Inner Circle.’’’ With the exception of one or two 
temples or shrines, Sir Edwin tells us, the huge 


capital viewed from any elevation presents much such 
an appearance as would an interminable plain covered 
with endless and prodigious mushrooms, for ‘‘ that is 
what the Japanese houses chiefly resemble with their 








gray sides and black and white roofs ; and the larger 
portion of them being one-storied, the enormous city 
squats flat to the earth, hardly a break occurring in the 
dead level of its insignificance.’’ Here is cessation 
from the din and hurry-scurry of western life. A total 
absence of horse traffic, tram cars, and all the vehicles 
of western use. Here all is tranquillity and safety, and 
here is the home of the pioneers of foreign printing in 
Japan. The Zastern World asserts that if the foundry 
which has been evolved by the efforts of these pioneers 
—the T'sukiji Typefoundry — was to stop work for a 
month the result would be more disastrous to the 
country than the collapse of some prosperous bank. 
We do not know how the eight-hour question is 
regarded there, but we assume it is not much consid- 
ered, as we are informed that the foundry does an 
immense amount of printing and _ lithographing, 
employing three hundred trained hands ‘‘every day 
from seven in the morning and often till ten at night, 
and in busy times on Sundays, too.’’ All the work- 
rooms of the establishment are high, light and airy, so 
that even in the heat of the summer ‘‘ no discomfort is 
felt, and everyone seems contented and happy.’’ 

Some forty years ago printing in Japan was limited 
to printing from blocks, or wooden types, and the 
paper was laid on the form and pressed down with a 
This primitive method, of course, often resulted 


‘ 


brush. 
in smudgy, blurred impressions, and was also expen- 
sive on account of the number of men who had to be 
employed to carve these blocks and types. About that 
time Mr. Shozo Motoki, a native of Nagasaki, the 
founder of the present establishment, introduced print- 
ing from metal type in Japan. His invention was 
first carried into practice in the fifth year of Kayei, 
which was about forty years ago. At that time Japan 
was in an unsettled condition, and the new art was not 
at all received with enthusiasm. On the contrary, 
things new and foreign were then despised, and Motoki 
had the mortifying experience to see not only his time, 
but nearly all his means, too, spent for nothing in 
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Much of it 


manufactured by the Tsukiji foundry. 
also goes to China and Korea, and if foreign connec- 
tions are opened and the business is actively pushed 
by intelligent agents, it is asserted there is no reason 
why the Tokyo establishment should not score a suc- 
cess in the markets of America and Europe. 

The buildings of the establishment are fine fireproof 
brick buildings, covering about a thousand ¢svébo of 
ground, and the shares of the company that owns it 


represent a value of $80,000. 

fF MBOSSING is now the order of the day in the 
finer grades of job printing. The attractiveness 

which it imparts when suitably used is now generally 

appreciated by the public, but the manipulation of the 


A MODEL EMBOSSING PLANT. 


| work makes requisite much artistic taste and technical 


skill. As a result of the increased demand for this 
class of work printers who have but a dim idea of the 
method of its production make an effort to supply it to 
their customers with results equally disastrous to their 
reputation as tasteful workmen and to their finances. 
¢mbossing to be successful must be perfect. Imperfect 
in the slightest degree, the work has a botched appear- 
ance which will lose the trade of the customer upon 
whom the printer has had the temerity to experiment. 
As a sample of high-grade embossing the page insert 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company in the November 
issue of this journal has won much favorable comment 
and many orders have been received from the trade as 
a direct consequence of this exhibit of the firm’s facili- 
ties for large work of this character. The plant is the 
only complete one of the kind west of New York and 
is admirably equipped to fill large or small orders for 
the trade. Under the direct supervision of a member 
of the firm the congratulations received on the merit of 


| the work could have reasonably been taken as a fore- 


gone conclusion. 


furthering the art which he foresaw would become of | 


such great use to Japan as it has since that time. We 
are told that he continued his efforts, though at one 
time reduced to an extremity which obliged him to sell 
the gold ornaments of his sword to raise funds to carry 
on his work. When on the verge of failure, at last 
one Tomiji Hirano fortunately came to his assistance, 
and the two resolved to go to Tokyo and pursue their 
efforts there. Here fresh discouragements assailed 
them; but their efforts gradually prevailed, and by 
degrees, as improvements were made, Western, Indian, 
Chinese and Korean types were made in addition to 
the Japanese characters. 

A new scheme for the reconstruction of the char- 
acters of the Japanese language has also been set on 
foot recently, and the type manufactured for the pur- 
pose has been highly commended by competent author- 
ities, and among all the five or six hundred printing 
offices in Japan there is not one but uses the type 


A WAGER THAT WE APPROVE OF. 
VERY interesting controversy has lately been 
carried on by the 77ribune and Jnter Ocean of 

Chicago, relative to the respective circulation of each 
of these worthy publications. Charges and counter 
charges have been freely indulged in through the 
medium of the editorial pages of both papers, in most 
cases the claims made being backed up by an offer to 
wager a certain sum of money in support of the truth 
thereof. Ina column editorial on the question in its 
issue of November 14, the /xfer Ocean makes an offer 
that will be specially interesting to printers. After 
stating certain conditions which are to prevail in ascer- 
taining the truth or falsity of the claims of the two 
papers by a committee, the /zter Ocean says: ‘‘ To 


this committee shall be submitted, by each paper, the 
books relating to circulation, the paper bills, the press- 
room reports, and everything that will enable them to 
give the actual circulation of each paper for every day 
for the last fifteen months ; that a tabulated statement 
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of the circulation of both papers for these fifteen 
months shall be published in each paper, and if it be 
found that the average circulation of the /zter Ocean 
from the first day of October, 1892, to date, for the six 
secular days of the week, is not greater than the 
Chicago 7ribune’s for the same days, then the /rter 
Ocean will cause the $10,000 to be paid to the new 
University of Chicago as a fund to create free scholar- 
ships to be awarded to the children of members of the 
Chicago Typographical Union. If on the other hand 
the average circulation of the /zter Ocean for six days 
in the week for the period from October 1, 1892, to 
date is greater than the circulation of the 77bune for 
the same days, then the 77ibune is to pay the said 
$10,000 over to the same university for the same 
purpose.’’ 

While disapproving of the betting habit as a gen- 
eral thing, we feel constrained to withdraw our objec- 
tions in this instance, and will take occasion to say to 
Brothers Medill and Kohlsaat that they should lose no 
time in agreeing to the preliminaries and in placing 
the wager where it tvill be beyond their reach. 


CANADA’S PRINTING BUREAU. 
SPECIAL, feature in the present issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER is an extensive explanatory 
article of the printing bureau of the Canadian govern- 
ment. As this is the first time an illustrated article on 
this bureau has been published, considerable interest 
will be awakened thereby and also through the assertion 
that Canada has the best equipped printing bureau of 
any government in the world. It is worthy of remark 
that the equipment has been almost entirely purchased 
from American manufacturers, manifestly an emphatic 
indorsation of the supremacy of the United States in 
printing materials. It would be well for Uncle Sam, 
therefore, to build himself a modern printing office at 
the earliest possible time, as a proper second to the 
enterprise and talent of American typefounders and 
inventors of printing machinery. 


OF INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 

NE of the conveniences which advertising agencies 
O put in the hands of advertisers is the newspaper 
lists which they publish from time to time. We have 
recently received through the courtesy of Messrs. Lord 


& Thomas the pocket directory of their agency for the | 


season of 1892-93. In their preface to the compilation 
Messrs. Lord & Thomas say : ‘‘In convenience, com- 
pilation, advertising patronage it surpasses its only pos- 
sible rival—our last year’s pocket directory.’’ An 
examination of the work reveals some facts regarding 
circulation that cannot be ignored by the advertisers in 
printing trades journals, and will serve to enforce our 
repeated declaration that an advertisement in THE 
INLAND PRINTER will give better returns to the adver- 
tiser than in any other journal of a similar character 
in America. At the time Messrs. Lord & Thomas 
made their estimate of the circulation of THE INLAND 
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PRINTER they overlooked the fact that its fame was 
rapidly spreading and its circulation increasing ; other- 


wise they would perhaps have sought later advices, 
when they would have discovered that its circulation 
was much nearer twelve thousand than ten thousand, as 
they have placed it. The following are the figures 
given for the most successful printers’ publications in 
the country : 


PATI THOOIANET. « 5.« wok ko sect cencas 3,500 
Cg. rr ee 3,000 
PO ME PUN soko bebe decee cede ve nceen 3,000 

9,500 


Dis INDAND PRINTER? <c:6 040 n0d00da 0 rss 10,000 


These figures will appeal forcibly to the intelligent 
advertiser without further comment from us. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS COOPERATION. 

|* an interesting editorial in the Da/, of November 

16, on the subject of the University Press, a sugges- 
tion is made to universities of limited resources which 
should at least receive careful consideration. After 
giving due credit to the Johns Hopkins University for 
the first distinct and unqualified recognition in Amer- 
ica of the importance of the University Press, the 
editor gives an interesting list of the publications 
emanating from the press of the various universities, 
and calls attention to the energy with which the newer 
institutions are taking up the work and instances the 
Leland Stanford Junior and the University of Chicago, 
after which the editorial goes on to say: ‘‘ While the 
endowment and prospects of such institutions as the 
Leland Stanford Junior University and the University 
of Chicago may admit of a work of publication thus 
liberally planned, the case is different with institutions 
of more limited resources; and just what the latter 
should attempt to do becomes a question of serious 
practical importance. A monograph published by 
some small college in Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or Texas, 
may have the highest scientific value, but will fail to 
reach the audience to which it appeals, because students 
in the department to which it belongs are not accus- 
tomed to look to that particular source for their infor- 
mation. Local pride tends to encourage a great many 
publications of this scattering sort, which are made 
ineffective by their furtive and sporadic issue. It 
would be far better for science, if less flattering to the 
individual institution, for such work to be sent to some 
organ of well-established authority, even if issued 
under the auspices of a rival university. P 
The advantages of gathering the results of research 
into a few foci are great, and they are accompanied by 
the other advantages that result from a process of care- 
ful editorial selection and arrangement. For all but 
the institutions of largest resources, some sort of coop- 
eration in their work of publication is extremely desir- 
able, and would be attended by very slight practical 
difficulties.’’ 
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GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
BY IRVING, 

OW much that is good in this world escapes us every day. 

In the matter of books by American authors one fancies 

that it was not hard to keep fairly well posted twenty 
years ago. Yet some enterprising publisher is ever gathering 
out of a past not very remote a stray collection of poems or 
essays, or a novel that, neglected by the present generation, 
has been allowed to sink into temporary oblivion. One remem- 
bers how, a few years ago, a rare gem of Shakesperiana was 
recalled from the past and introduced to a new and more 
appreciative generation of readers, and today another book — 
seemingly well and favorably enough known in the early 
seventies — has just been launched into the sea of literature 
for the second time, and let us hope will receive, as it deserves, 
a more extended circulation. 

Now that Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard’s ‘‘ South 
Idyls”’ have been given a second setting, some of those book- 
lovers who are so fortunate as to make the book’s acquaint- 
ance in the new, will want to possess it in its original form. 
A book, ‘‘ written in the first flush of youth,” that “contains 
the chronicles of my emotional adolescence,’’ must find read- 
ers everywhere — especially if, like Mr. Stoddard’s charming 
“Tdyls,’’ it happens to be made of such ‘stuff’? as day- 
A hunt for the old will 


Sea 


dreams in southern seas are made of. 
stimulate interest in the new. 

Apparently without aim or destination, like a leaf this is car- 
ried by autumn’s gentle breezes hither and thither, the authors’ 
cruising in the South Seas was still productive of a volume full 
of the most delightful pictures and experiences, ‘the lightest, 
sweetest, wildest, freshest things,’’ as Mr. Howells calls them 
in his introductory letter, that were ever written about the life 
of that summer ocean. ‘‘ Full of pictures,’’ did we say? Yes, 
and of music, too, of the kind that might have 

*Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 

Mr. Howells’ eulogy but half hints at the beauties in this 
book. It is full of an atmosphere, dreamy and tropical, that 
has a quieting, soothing effect on one’s senses, such as slow, 
soft music. To read the volume is better than taking a trip to 
‘Tahiti. What a group of sketches in water color is this from 
the chapter ‘‘In the cradle of the deep”: ‘The exquisite 
nautilus floated past us, with its gauzy sail set, looking like a 
thin slice out of a soap-bubble ; the strange anemone laid its 
pale, sensitive petals on the lips of the waves and panted in 
ecstacy. Down went the swarthy sun into his tent of 
clouds ; the waves were of amber; the fervid sky was flushed ; 
it looked as though something splendid were about to happen 
up there, and that it could hardly keep the secret much longer. 
Then came the purplest twilight ; and then the sky blossomed 
all over with the biggest, ripest, goldenest stars — such stars as 
hang like fruits in sun-fed orchards ; such stars as lay a track 
of fire in the sea.”’ 

™ that summer ocean a moonlight night is a continuous 
festival where native islanders sing and dance till daybreak. 
‘A night there has the very essence of five nights anywhere 
else, extracted and enriched with spices till it is so inspiring 
that the soul cries out in triumph.’’ Mr. Stoddard’s pages are 
sprinkled with these little pictures, drawn with inimitable 
humor, which, if it were not so delicate, might, in its quantity, 
be likened to his Elizabethan bed, ‘‘ big enough for a Mormon,”’ 
or the Tahitian holiday, which, he tells us, is ‘‘seventy-two 
hours in length,’’ and ‘ broad in proportion.”’ 

We feel the air ‘“‘fresh and invigorating, but soft as the gales 
of Paradise.” And here are only descriptions of superb spiders, 
with tremendous stomachs and striped waistcoats. With the 
author we don’t mind being stormed in at Lahaina, that “ little 
slice of civilization, beached on the shore of barbarism ”’ ; dear, 
drowsy little Lahaina, with its ‘‘ one broad street, which possibly 
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led to destruction, and yet looked lovely in the distance.” 
Yes, we believe with Mr. Howells, that one does these things 
but once, if one does them at all, but Mr. Stoddard has done 
them once for all; no one need ever write of the South Seas 
The Messrs. Scribners have conferred a genuine hoon 


again. 
on the later generation by reprinting the “ Idyls.”’ 

Other new books demand our attention, too, the new 
“Rhymes of Ironquill’? by Mr. Eugene Ware, who sings of 
life in the land of ‘isms’ where 

“The trowels ring, 
And from the soil the burnished cities spring” ; 
the new “‘ Valeria,’’ including the famous ode, by Miss Monroe; 
with its Tennysonian philosophy 


and the delicate ‘‘ Eleusis, 
—all from the publishing and bookselling house of A. C. 
McClurg & Co. A foreign announcement of some interest to 
Chicagoans is made by F. V. White & Co., London, ‘‘ Miss 
Blanchard, of Chicago,’? by Albert Keyville Davies. We hope 
this young lady’s manners are sufficiently engaging to hold 
one’s attention throughout the three volumes in which the 
author relates her experiences. Of paramount interest to these 
items, however, must be the new books of verse by our Chicago 
laureate, Mr. Eugene Field. With ‘Trumpet and Drum,” a 
book of verse for the old and young ; and a ‘Second Book of 
Verse,’’ embracing the miscellaneous pieces written since the 
appearance of Mr. Field’s first ‘‘ Little Book of Verse,’’ are 
announced as in preparation by the Messrs. Scribner, to be 
ready shortly. 

We cannot close this little causerie without calling attention 
to what must prove of great interest to booklovers, the forth- 
coming book of that pious little band of bibliophiles in Cleve- 
land ‘‘yclept”’ ‘‘The Rowfant Club.”’ We predict that here 
will be an item to exercise the cupidity of the bibliomaniacs of 
two hemispheres. There is nothing like making a good start 
and the ‘‘ Rowfanters,”’ after long and careful deliberation, are 
certainly on the right track. The first venture of this charm- 
ing coterie of booklovers, which is now in preparation, is to be 
a very sinall edition of Joseph Rodman Drake’s ‘‘ Culprit Fay,”’ 
with sundry little picturings by Mr. E. H. Garrett. We shall 
have more to say on this subject when the book sees the light, 
but we cannot let this opportunity pass to offer a word of con- 
gratulation to the members of the Rowfant on the selection of 
the ‘Culprit Fay as their initial effort. Drake died in his 
twenty-fifth year (1820); but selections from his verse have 
found a place in many poetical anthologies. A younger man 
than Fitz-Greene Halleck, his work had yet a great influence on 
the muse of that poet. It should not be alone the pleasure, but 
manifestly the duty as well, of our clubs of booklovers to em- 
balm the memory of their inspired countrymen in some such 
appropriate manner as is proposed by the Rowfanters. 


COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Proofreaders will welcome Mr. F. Horace Teall’s latest work 
on English compound words and phrases recently published by 
the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Astor place, New 
York. Preliminary to the extensive list of words the author 
gives a most interesting chapter on ‘‘Custom versus Principle” 
in compounding, together with the rules which he has adopted 
as guides, and a discussion of authorities. The practicality of 
the work is unquestioned and it is as essential to the library of 
the proofroom as a dictionary. Of it Mr. Henry M. Moore, 
proofreader of the Christian Union, says: ‘It is not too much 
to say that Mr. Teall has . brought order and consis- 
tency out of a chaos of incoherency and unreason. It will 
perhaps be difficult at first to get printers to use the hyphen quite 
so freely as he employs it, but I predict that careful writers and 
printers will increasingly adopt this system.’’ Prof. W. C. 
Wilkinson, of the Chicago University, says it is a very valuable 
vocabulary. Many eminent authorities speak highty of the com- 
pilation, and in our opinion most deservedly so. The work is 
bound in cloth, 8vo., contains 311 pages and is sold for $2.50. 
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CANADA’S GOVERNMENT PRINTING BUREAU. 
BY A. J. MAGURN. 
N Westminster Abbey the other day were laid the remains of 
one whose sweet song was heard round the world by means 
of the art which was first made known to England from 
within the same sacred precincts. The period between the 
setting up of Caxton’s press and the burial of the great poet 
whose fame was so much indebted to its successors, has been 
one of progressive change, but it may be said of the art of 
printing that no other department of human activity is so illus- 
trative of the steady march of progress and the inventive 
genius of mankind, and it furnishes no better illustration than 
the Government Printing Bureau of Canada. 

Up to 1889, all the printing for the government and parlia- 
ment was done under contract by a private firm, but in that 


DR. DAWSON, ‘‘ QUEEN'S PRINTER.” 


year the work was transferred to the handsome building erected 
for the purpose under the administration of the then secretary 
of state, Hon. J. A. Chapleau, who is now minister of customs. 
Built of stone, brick and iron, the building is as nearly fire- 
proof as it was possible to make it, and the operatives work in 
it with an unusual sense of security. It consists of three stories 
and a basement and attic. The corridors, stairways, engine 
and press rooms are floored with stone. The ceilings, of arched 
brick, concrete top, rest on iron girders. All the dividing walls 
are of solid brick. In the basement are the boilers, two in use 
and one in reserve ; fuel house and storage room, 125 by 50 feet, 
for heavy papers. On the ground floor are the press, engine 
and distribution rooms, the shipping office and stationery room 
for flat papers. ‘The first floor contains the parliamentary and 
linotype rooms, the room for light stationery and small wares, 
and the offices. On the second flat are the two large rooms 
devoted to binding, the House of Commons typesetting room, 
the stereotyping department and the voters’ lists room. The 
attic is taken up with storerooms. There are elevators, lifts, 
and conveniences of all descriptions. Ample protection against 
fire is afforded. The size of the building is 206 by 125 feet. It 
is properly a plain structure, substantial and so strong that the 
enormous weights carried on each floor give no concern to the 
occupants. Inside everything is arranged for the particular 
kind of work that is done, the comfort and health of the 
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There 
is good light and plenty of air, and an entire absence of dirt. 
The public printer at Washington, who has so often asked for 
the erection of a suitable building, and so far in vain, would 
feel envious if he took a tour through a building so well con- 
structed and conveniently apportioned. 
tion was about $150,000. 


employés being a feature of the whole establishment. 


The cost of construc- 
The total expenditure for plant, 
including motive power, has been about $300,000. 

A noticeable thing about the plant is that, with the excep- 
tion of the engines, it has all been purchased in the United 
States, and as the government is severely anti-American in its 
policy, this is an unwilling tribute to the industrial preémi- 
nence of the United States. Everything that modern ingenuity 
has contributed to the printer's trade is found here except the 
fast perfecting press, and this defect will shortly be remedied. 
With this exception, all the machinery and appliances in use 
in the Washington bureau are in use here. The linotype 
machine, which has been introduced here, is not in use at 
Washington, unless the innovation is of recent date. In this 
connection there are two special items of interest to the trade. 
The officer in charge of the bureau desires to get rid of a calen- 
dering machine which has never been used, and wishes to 
obtain a rotary perforator to supplement the present inadequate 
outfit of perforators. 

The pressroom is one of the largest in the building, the 
accompanying view giving about three-quarters of it. It is 
There are 
fourteen large Potter presses, two pony Potters, and seven 
Mr. E. 


125 by 50 feet, and lighted by a score of windows. 
Gordon presses. Girls are employed here as feeders. 
Pooler is foreman, and Mr. Joseph Rogers his assistant. 

The room devoted to parliamentary printing is the same 
size as the pressroom, but the growing work has rendered it too 
small. Here all the reports to parliament, called blue books, 
the debates of the House of Commons, called ‘‘ Hansard,’ anid 
the routine work of the session are set up. Last year the rou 
tine work made 16,800 pages. It consists of votes and proceed- 
ings, orders of the day, bills, returns, committee reports, and so 
forth. 


The manuscript is sent down from the house as fast as the half- 


There is a daily edition of //ansard of 1,750 copies. 


dozen typewriting amanuenses of the stenographers can turn it 
out, and by working all night 7/ansard of the same night is 
on the desks of members when they meet at 3 o’clock next 
day. Members are permitted to revise this report of their 
speeches and the corrections are made in a revised edition. A 
heavy debate will furnish 140,000 ems or 4o pages. A portion 
of this room is partitioned off for the proofreaders. Mr. Joseph 
Auger is the foreman, and Mr. E. Carter, assistant. 

A unique department is the voters’ lists room, presided over 
by Foreman E. Tasse. Here are set the names of all the voters 
in the Dominion, and at the present time there are standing 
1,211,450 names representing the electorate of Canada. Vor 
this room was given the largest single order of type ever given 
in the world — 160,000 pounds of minion. The Dominion gov 
ernment are the largest galley owners on the face of the earth, 
for it requires 8,450 galleys to hold this standing matter. ‘The 
type thus locked up weighs about 180,000 pounds. It is housed 
in cupboards with each compartment clearly labeled, so that a 
proof of any particular polling subdivision can be pulled 
instantly or any number of copies struck off for sale in a by- 
election or for a revision of the lists. 

To completely reset the lists would require all the time of 
forty men for a year. The labor involved in revision is little 
less, as the last revision took forty men eight months. 

The bindery is divided into two rooms, the parliamentary 
bindery, 100 by 50 feet, and the letterpress and account books 
bindery, 125 by 50 feet. There are 119 hands employed in this 
branch; Mr. William Allen is foreman and Mr. James Langley 
assistant. In the first-named room are folded 1,100 copies each 
of twenty-six regular annual blue books, printed as “ Sessional 
Papers,” and, in addition, all the various special reports and 


bulletins, statutes and so forth. Sometimes 100,000 copies of 
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one report are ordered ; and, as I passed through, 20,000 copies 
of the Criminal Code were being put through, a work of a 
thousand clauses. The pamphlet bindery is too small, and last 
year over 300,000 pamphlets had to be put into a city office for 
When the proposed extension of the building is 
This 


completion. 
carried out, abundant additional room will be afforded. 
room is furnished with eight Brown folding machines, two 
hydraulic compressors, into which the “signatures”? are put 
preparatory to binding, six wire stitchers, six paging machines 
and two perforators. There is a revolving gathering table at 
which a dozen girls, sitting round in a circle, deftly pick off the 
sheets from the ‘‘signatures’’ as they are whirled by and place 
them ready for sewing. ‘The sewing machines are of the most 
improved pattern. Each sheet of a signature is sewn separately 
so that a heavy “blue”’’ book of eight or nine hundred pages 
will open quite flat at any page. In the letterpress and account 
books bindery there are mill-board cutters, paper cutters, six 
book presses of various sizes, seven ruling machines with the 
latest improvements, and all 
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The distribution of public documents is carried on at the 
bureau. The English system of selling official documents has 
recently been adopted, on a scale of 2 cents for every sheet of 
thirty-two pages, which covers the cost of presswork and 
Of course members of parliament, officials and the 
A large roomy 


paper. 
press continue to receive their copies free. 
branch is devoted to this work, situated on the ground floor. 
Next to it is the shipping office. Three carters are constantly 
employed. 

The stationery department immediately behind is an impor- 
tant one. All the stationery used by the government, both at 
headquarters and throughout the Dominion, is issued and con- 
trolled from here. A hundred requisitions are received daily, 
and the amount of money represented in the year’s transactions 
is very large. All the instruments and office supplies go out 
from this department. Last year about $200,000 worth of goods 
were issued. Mr. Thomas Roxborough is superintendent. 

A view of the engine room is given, in which is shown the 
Polson engine of 75 horse- 
power with 12-foot driving 





the paraphernalia of a first- 
class bindery. This is a 
well-lighted, clean room, 
where but few or no girls 
are employed. Blank 
books, forms, statutes, bound 
reports, books purchased for 
the library of parliament, all 
books and forms used in the 
inside and Civil 
Service and in the Supreme 
and Exchequer courts and 
Geological Survey are bound 


outside 


in this room, and in many 
cases very handsomely 
hound, too. 

One of the most striking 
things about all these rooms 
is the neat way in which 
everything is kept. The type 
lies in lettered compart- 
racks and 
every- 





ments, on clean 
in cupboards with 
thing legibly labeled and 
ready to hand. ‘There is 
about 200,000 pounds of type 
in the bureau. 

It is unnecessary to say 
anything about the stereo- 
All large or- 
stereo- 


typing room. 
ders are of course 
typed. 

In the linotype room 
there are eight Mergenthaler 
machines, purchased at a 
cost, some of $3,500 and some at $3,000. 
the officer in charge of the bureau say they will help effectively 
in plain, straight setting, but that they are not adapted for 
tabular work or for display work of any kind, and will not 





Of these machines 


displace skillful compositors employed on the better class of | 


There is a widespread distrust of the machines among 
the men. The Senate /ansard was for the first time set up by 
linotype last session, and a pamphlet, twenty-four ems wide, was 
set for the department of agriculture. When the writer passed 
through the room one operator was engaged setting a psalm 
book for the Mohawk Indians, under the direction of the 
department of Indian affairs. Here is a sample verse : 


work, 


TEVYERIHWAHKWATHA 78. L. M. 
1 Onh wen ja gwe gon ne jon gweh, 
Enh skat nis sa tha gen ha ke: 
Ji ah tshi te wah sea na yen, 

Ne Ni yoh shon gwa wea ni yoh, 





HON. J. A. CHAPLEAU, 


Canada’s Minister of Customs. 





wheel. In the middle of the 
room is seen the six-ton 
dynamo, while to the right 
but not shown in the view 
is the electric 150 horse- 
power engine furnishing 
1,200 lights. For the steam 
motive power from one-and- 
a-half to two cords of wood 
are required daily. The 
whole of the building is 
heated through 20,000 feet 
of piping with six pounds 
only on the steam gauge. 
There is a duplicate engine 
in reserve. 

The number of operatives 
at the present time is 358, 
divided as follows: Parlia- 
mentary, 112 ; departmental, 
26 ; voters’ lists, 4o ; bindery, 
119; pressroom, 37; miscel- 
laneous, 24. During the ses- 
sion of parliament the num- 
ber employed rises to 400. 
There are 88 girls, 74 in the 
bindery and 14 in the press- 
room, The men are paid $12 
a week of fifty-four hours, 
being ten hours a day with 
a half-holiday on Saturday. 
For overtime they are paid 
30 cents an hour. This rep- 
resents to the printers a 
minimum income of $600 a year. They are kept on “‘slugs’’ as 
well, so that the work every man is doing can be seen at any 
time. To earn his wages he should do 6,000 ems a day, the 
union rate here being 33% cents. - All the printers in the bureau 
are union men. ‘The girls receive from $2 to $5 a week. Wages 
are paid fortnightly, the pay sheet amounting to about $6,500. 

There is of course a great deal of work done which has not 
been even mentioned, such as the printing of the Patent Record, 
the Official Gazette, and other work which has been simply 
indicated. Like the bureau at Washington there is no litho- 
graphing branch, but there is a recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of one. 

A very peculiar feature of this establishment is the necessity 
of setting everything in both English and French, a system 
which is probably the only one of the kind in the world. 
Every debate, document, report, bill or statute must be trans- 
This accounts for the fact that in 








lated and reset in French. 




















the composing rooms the foreman is always of one race and his 
assistant of the other. 

Being new it is to be expected that this establishment would 
turn out neater work than the Washington bureau, and as a 
matter of fact it does, partly owing to this fact and partly to the 
fact that a better quality of paper is used. Aside from size, 
experts from the United States and Canada in visiting the 
Ottawa bureau have pronounced it the most complete and 
finest printing establishment in the world. Others, of course, 
are larger. 

There is a very complete system of receiving work. It is 
sent in from a particular department of the government accom- 
panied by a requisition signed by the head of the department, 
the deputy minister. It is numbered and transferred to a ‘“‘ work- 
ing jacket’? which goes with the work through the different 
operations, specifying quantities, time, cost, ete., so that the 
work can be traced from step to step until it is delivered back 
to the deputy minister and his receipt secured. 

The total of work done is very large. The departmental 
work alone amounted last year to 25,452,638 copies of forms, 
to which must be added parliamentary work and pamphlet and 
miscellaneous book work. Some 70,000 books were bound. 
Between 10,000 and 11,000 reams, double royal, of white paper 
were used for printing purposes. About 37,000 reams, double, 
were used altogether. Paper for ordinary purposes costs about 
$100,000 a year. 

‘The officer in charge of the bureau is called the ‘‘ Queen's 
Printer,’? who places upon every public document the words : 
‘*Printed by S. E. Dawson, Printer to the Queen’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty,’? an ancient form, and like all other ancient 
forms, very absurd in this country. The present incumbent of 
the office, Dr. S. E. Dawson, was born at Halifax about fifty 
years ago. From youth he has been engaged in the publishing, 
bookselling and stationery business, first with his late father 
and then as head of the house of Dawson Brothers, Montreal. 
In 188t he was a delegate to Washington on the subject of 
international copyright, a subject which is today occupying the 
attention of the governments of the United States and Canada. 
Doctor Dawson has always been a contributor to the newspaper 
and periodical press of Canada, chiefly on historical and liter- 
ary subjects, and is the author of a handbook of Canada, pre- 
pared while he was local secretary of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and of a study of Tennyson’s 
‘‘Princess.’’ Laval University, Quebec, the oldest on the con- 
tinent, conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Literature. 
He now doctors more literature than any other man in Canada. 
He was appointed by Mr. Chapleau to his present office in 1891. 
Doctor Dawson’s qualifications for the position are of the 
highest, and what is important where he has charge of the 
voters’ lists of the Dominion, there is every confidence in his 
integrity. He is a man of even temper, uniform courtesy, 
special business aptitude and administrative skill. In addition 
to the ordinary duties of public printer, he has charge of the 
Canada Gazette, of the distribution of public documents and of 
the audit of all the advertising done by the government. 

Mr. William McMahon, the superintendent of printing, is, 
as his position implies, a very important officer. He is a Welsh- 
man by birth, but, coming to ‘this country when a child, he is 
altogether a Canadian. After leaving high school in Ottawa, 
he entered the service of the Canadian Express Company. He 
was employed on the Ottawa Z7mes under Messrs. McLean, 
Rogers & Co., when that firm secured the contract for the gov- 
ernment printing, and Mr. McMahon was given an important 
position with them which he held for about sixteen years, 
until the close of the contract system and the establishment of 
the bureau, in the organization of which he was appointed 
assistant superintendent, and on its reorganization a year ago 
he was promoted to the post of superintendent. As a practical 
printer and clear-headed supervisor, Mr. McMahon has been a 
decided success. Of unusual tact and ripe experience, it is not 
surprising that he has never had any difficulty with the men, 
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and the recent recognition of his abilities shows that the gov- 
ernment knows very well the value of his services. 

It is no secret that pretty stiff prices were paid for govern- 
ment printing under the contract system which prevailed up to 
1889, double prices being frequently charged when, for instance, 
the tabulated statements of trade or other returns in the French 





WILLIAM MC MAHON, 


MR. 


Superintendent of Printing. 


edition would be charged as new matter, notwithstanding that 
the resetting of a few words at the top of some of the pages was 
all that was required. However, the contractors always replied 
to parliamentary investigation in the words of ‘The Pious 
Editor ”’ : 
‘“palsied the arm that forges yokes, 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 
An’ withered be the nose that pokes 


Inter the gov’ment printin’ ! 


A NEW STRAWBOARD LINING AND DRYING 
MACHINE. 

Louis Blessing, of Jackson, Michigan, a boxmaker, has 
invented a strawboard lining and drying machine. He hias just 
sold one to the Chicago Waterproof Sign Company for use in 
connection with their lithographing department. They are 
enthusiastic over the invention of Mr. Blessing, and feel that 
the paper trade is very much indebted to his genius in invent- 
ing a machine that will save to their firm alone from $4,000 to 
The machine overcomes one of the greatest 
Heretofore 


$5,000 per year. 
obstacles the strawboard liner had to contend with. 
the gloss of the lining paper had been destroyed by the paper 
becoming damp and soaked with paste. The paper when wet 
would stretch, and when pressed on the strawboard would 
blister. By Mr. Blessing’s invention this does not occur. ‘The 
drying is done by means of steam, which passes through the 
cylinder under which the board and lining material pass, just 
after coming in contact. It is so diversified in its uses that it 
can be used in strawboard mills, paper box factories, shipping 
tag and hat and cap factories. 

Mr. IL. E. HOFFMAN was elected financial and correspond- 
ing secretary of Typographical Union No. So, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, at the regular meeting in November, vice Mr. J. I. 
Platt, resigned. 
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MUSIC. 


In eyelids heavy as when sleep is by, 
, eye In eyes where passion seems to liquefy, 
cuyrraved Ly ps . + ae 
Moss ENGRAVING COMPANY, And, lest the soul slip through them, half afraid, 
cee aekail atimat: Of what, then, is this wondrous music made ? 
New York. —Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 

subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 


good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 





CAN THE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION AFFECT 
COMPETITION ? 

To the Editor: VicroriA, B. C., November 10, 1892. 

The practice indulged in here by proprietors of job printing 
offices is not dissimilar to that of other places, namely, that of 
underbidding for work, when they might agree together on a 
scale for all kinds of work, and then the unions would discoun- 
tenance those offices that took work under their ‘‘scale’’ (that 
is, the proprietor’s scale) by withdrawing their members from 
such offices. It is true this plan has been tried in some places 
and failed, because of unprincipled men, but these men should 
be shown up —the principle is good. W.S, 


RULING PENS ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 

To the Editor: OMAHA, Neb., November 7, 1892. 

Some time since I saw an article relative to ruling pens 
being on the point system. ‘‘We have them,’’ someone says. 
Yes, and they don’t work, do they? In my experience with 
ruling and printing I have found that the form gains on the 
ruling on a cylinder press. That is, I make up the lines on a 
long sheet to exactly fit the ruling, and on the press they don’t 
strike. By careful comparision I have come to the conclusion 
that the cylinder, being round, consumes the paper faster than 
the bed, being flat. In other words you must allow at least one 
lead for each foot of paper. 
would be available only on platen presses. 
but actual experience. 


The pens on the point system 
This is not theory 
PRINTER. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., November 11, 1892. 

Sands Forman, editor of the Newspaper Man, was a candi- 
date for supervisor of the fifth ward, and the indications at the 
present time are that he will be elected. The Voice of Labor, 
a weekly labor paper, has suspended publication for want of 
support. In regard to the list of union offices published by the 
pressmen’s union, I will state that our main cause for it lies 
in the fact that all that is required to put an office on the typo- 
graphical union list is to employ union compositors without 
regard to the pressroom. Many of the offices on their list are 
conducted by the proprietor himself acting in both depart- 
This state of affairs prevails in other cities as well as 
The pressmen have added two more offices to 


ments. 
San Francisco. 
their list, and have received during the past month an addition 
of ten members to their ranks. 

The outlook for the printing business is not over bright as 
the trade is falling off. The //erald of Trade closed down their 
pressroom through a request from the fire underwriters. 

JOR: 


RAILROAD PRINTING. 

To the Editor: CINCINNATI, Ohio, November 15, 1892. 

With the rapid and progressive strides that have been made 
in the art of printing, the acquisition of new and novel faces of 
letter added to those of more standard nature, and the develop- 
ment of the now almost perfect press for accurately printing all 
characters of work, there still remains a class of work on which 
there appears to have been very little improvement made, 


especially as to the composition. The writer has special refer- 
ence to railroad work — such as folders, pamphlets, ete. 
will trouble himself to pick up at random a folder in some one 


of the many railroad offices, his first impulse will be to’ exclaim : 


If one 


‘What amateur was guilty of this!”’ 

That this is not altogether the fault of the compositor is 
undoubtedly true; for if improvement has been possible in 
mercantile work, there can be no plausible reason why it is not 
possible in all classes of work. The writer knows from prac- 
tical experience that it is often caused by some ‘‘old fogy”’ 
advertising agent, who might have been employed as a com- 
positor during the ante-bellum days (when printing was still in 
embryo) and who insists that this or that line be changed to 
some effete face of type, simply to suit his o/d fogy notions, 
regardless of the presentable appearance of the completed 
work. On account of this it is often impossible for a compositor 
to turn out a job for a railroad company without the heavy and 
time-worn ‘ gothics,’’ when the fact remains that every first- 
class compositor of the present day will admit that a job set 
in one of the many new and novel light faces is the most 
attractive. 

It may be urged that heavy type is extensively used on this 
class of work by reason of the great number of impressions 
usually required, but that could be obviated by electrotyping 
the pages, thus saving the type ; this would also be of assist- 
ance to the compositor, giving him an opportunity of resorting 
to type of a more recent date instead of the old and ‘‘ back 
number ”’ faces, thereby enabling the compositor to not only do 
credit to himself in turning out presentable work, but also to 
the firm employing him, as well as to the railroad contracting 
for the work ; for it certainly must be admitted that there can 
be no better advertisement for a printing concern than good 
attractiveness being the main feature in all advertising, 
J. E. M. 


work — 
especially for a railroad company. 


‘¢GOOD ENGLISH.’’ 


To the Editor: NEW YorK, November 16, 1892. 
Having seen your correspondent Mr. Montgomery’s stric- 
tures upon my article in your October issue, I wish to say a 
word. 
excellent article,’ although contradicting the praise afterward. 
I wish he had provided a key by which to solve the riddle as 
if either. But praise from Sir 
If he says ‘‘ half the errors’? then he 


Pardon my blushing for his having termed it ‘‘an 


to which version is correct, 
Hubert is praise indeed. 
leaves “of”? understood, for the phrase cannot be parsed — in 
un-American English —without the ‘of.’ May I further 
remind him that to ‘do justice to”’ is a phraseograph in sound 


English, just as ‘‘to follow on’ is? ‘To prefer, as he does, 
“that is simply what it means’’ to ‘‘that is what it simply 
means”’ is dangerously near quibbling, and is, at least, hyper- 
criticism. 

In several instances Mr. M. criticises me when he quotes 
what Z quote as samples of what I have been driving at! That 
would be amusing were it less shallow. And now as to the 


only point of azy importance in his “glaring errors’: he states 


” 


that ‘‘every man and every woman and every child was taken 


is erroneous! Is that so, and since when? Change ‘‘every”’ 
into ‘‘each,’’ as the significance of the passage implies, and is 
would carry the plural 


it still wrong? No number of ‘‘ ands” 
verb there. The passage implies that they were of taken 
en masse, but AT INTERVALS; but Mr. M. is certain of his cor- 
rectness without having read context! Does ‘‘and” 
always carry a plural verb when it connects two or more nomi- 
native nouns? Does the passage not plainly mean, ‘‘ every 
man was taken and every woman was taken and every child 
(This correction I culled from Smith’s grammar, 


Take another specimen : 


any 


was taken ’’? 
probably the best in this country.) 
Would you say “every horse and every mare in the stable were 
shod’? No, no, Mr. M., think further into the subject and 
do it mildly. J. MCALISTER. 
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CLASSIFY TYPE BY SERIES. 
To the Editor: IowELL, Mass., November 12, 1892. 

In the last two issues the above subject has been discussed 
by various writers, some in favor of classifying by sizes and 
others by series, both sides showing good reasons why their 
system is best. Personally, we prefer classifying by series, for 
two reasons : 

Ist. It is easier for a new hand to learn the lay of the office 
where the type is arranged by series than it would be if arranged 
otherwise, and from practical experience in one of the largest 
offices in Boston, where the type was arranged by sizes, there is 
too much traveling about, especially where you find a large 
amount of work done in this day by using only one series of 
type. 

2d. For instance, in job composition, the compositor thinks 
the line would look just right, say in 12-point, but on trial it is 
too large and would be just right in 10-point, in which case it 
is right at hand and no traveling to the next rack or cabinet. 

There is, to our mind, one serious objection against all the 
cabinets we have ever seen. A forty-case cabinet we have in 
the office has three styles of cases, two-third, cap, and triple 
cases ; the latter two are an abomination. 

If we were to buy a new cabinet we should buy the type 
first and then buy only two-third and Yankee job cases, so as 


to have a proper place for spaces and quads. JAK. 


‘¢A HALF SHEET OF TWELVES.’’ 
To the Editor: NEW YorK, November 12, 1892. 
selow will be found a diagram of a half sheet of twelves 
used on Pullinger’s Monitor Guide of this city, and which I 
have never seen in print or in use before this month, which 
folds without turning the sheet, thus saving considerable time 
After seeing the advantage gained, 


UO 
JU 
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and not seeing it in your ‘‘ Diagrams of Imposition,’ 
other work of similar character, and thinking it so far superior 
to the regular twelves, I send it to you for publication if you 
think it of sufficient importance to the craft. 
many ‘points’? from the correspondents of your valuable 
journal from time to time, that probably this may be of service, 
in like manner, to some of your many readers. 
PETER S. 


and labor at the bindery. 
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or any 


I have gained so 


BOGART. 

[This diagram of imposition was published in TH INLAND 
PRINTER in Vol. V, p. 439. It is well known and commonly 
Ep. } 


used in Chicago offices. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN PRESSES. 
To the Editor : I,AMONI, Iowa, October 26, 1892. 

In these days of experiment and invention I feel delicate in 
proposing any change or conceded improvement in presses, but 
I have made a number of minor improvements and suggested 
others which subsequently have been made. I believe improve- 
ment could be made on presses having just rack and screw dis- 
tribution — that is, on any that Iam acquainted with. I would 
propose doing away with the felt and vibrators used on most 
such presses and substitute one large hollow cylinder about 
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eight inches diameter, with cog-wheel same size (to give it the 
right speed) geared to intermediate gear running on rack ; the 
form rollers to come in contact with this cylinder or large 
Now above on each side a small composition roller 
(two-inch), the fountain roller delivering between the two 


roller. 


which should be made to vibrate on cylinder. That is for a 
two-roller press, and it seems to me it would be as good if not 
better than table distribution. On the cylinder there would be 
twenty-four inches and the two composition distributors twelve 
inches, making thirty-six inches of surface, and the distributors 
running continually would be equal to four running part of the 
time. There would probably be objection to there being no 
vibrator to even the ink on the form rollers, but I cannot see 
how that would be necessary when they would be in contact 
with cylinders which would have distributors continually dis- 
tributing. About eighteen or twenty years ago I used a 
“Globe”? jobber with cylinder distribution, and, as you may 
know, it had two vibrators, similar to what I would devise in 
the arrangement I have described. The old “Globe” ran 
hard and had some faults, but it gave fine ink distribution and 


fine impression. W. H. DEAM. 


THE BOOMER PIECE-FRACTION. 


To the Editor: AUBURN, Me., November 15, 1892. 

Many questions have been asked me by typos concerning 
the original piece-fraction shown in the November INLAND 
PRINTER —some wise and some otherwise. It would seem 
that the diagram there given is so plain that “he who runs 
may read,"’ quite unlike the sign, ‘“‘ Beware of the Dog,’’ that 
he who reads may run. The diagonal character being on an 
em body and most figures on an ev, the idea must readily sug- 
gest itself that perfect justification will follow. 

It may not be practicable for typefounders to cast the diag- 
onal line in a size smaller than 5-point, but two of these in 
combination with 5-point figures give a completed long primer 
fraction, and one of the most graceful kind. Cast in sizes 
from 5-point up to 18-point, fractions from 10-point to 36-point 
can be easily made. 

At present the fractions in many fonts of roman letter are 
limited to 1, 1, 3, 4, 3, 4, 3, 3, % When the compositor in the 
average office wants a ? he isn’t ‘‘in it,’? and has to improvise 
With the character indicated by me not only 
can a 2, a ,;%, an }} or a 32 be made, but the same style of 
figure can be used that the line of type is set in that the frac- 
tion goes with. Thus the printer will not be confined to roman 
fractions, as heretofore, but can use gothic, antique, fullface, or 
even italic figures. 

The utility of the diagonal line in making a ‘per cent” 
mark will be apparent at once. When a financial advertise- 
ment is to be set the mark often occurs, and the attempt to 
form it in large type with a piece of rule not only takes time, 
but generally proves a lamentable failure. The diagonal line 
will remedy all this. WILLIAM H. BOOMER. 


one thus: 2-5. 
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FROM TEXAS. 

To the Editor: YortT WortH, Texas, November 11, 1892. 

Printers in this section of country are not traveling along 
life’s journey over pleasant paths, nor resting upon flowery beds 
of ease, but of all people on earth the printer’s lot seems to be the 
hardest, especially so in this city. About four months ago the 
Fort Worth Gazette, the only daily (morning) paper in the city, 
closed its doors against all men holding typographical union 
cards, and the Texas Printing and Lithographing Company, 
one of the largest job-printing establishments in the state, 
threatened to do likewise ; but the difference with it was finally 
adjusted satisfactorily to all parties—or at least such was the 
impression ; but recent developments have disclosed that the 
settlement made between the said lithographing company and 
the union was nothing but a political boomerang. One of the 
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directors of the company, and a large stockholder of same, S. 
P. Greene, is a lawyer, ayd was a candidate for the position of 
district judge, and when the union made the demand on the 
office a meeting of the board of directors was had and Mr. 
Greene insisted that the demand was perfectly just and should 
Thereupon the company entered into a con- 
tract with the union for twelve months, agreeing to abide by its 
constitution and scale of prices ; but instead of living up to the 
agreement the officers of the company waited until the day 
after the election, and before the votes were all counted, Mr. 
W. A. Garner, president of the concern, came upstairs, followed 
by a force of the long-tail fraternity, and announced that the 
This makes 


be acceded to. 


services of the card men were no longer needed. 
a clean sweep of the town, or practically so, as the Gazetle and 
the Texas Printing and Lithographing Company are the only 
two offices in the city that employ printers. 

Printers will find that this is one of the, best places in the 
Unless a man comes here with a 
pretty good sized roll of money, he may expect to starve in a 
half day’s time. je we. 


state to stay away from. 


A NEW OVERLAY TABLE. 
To the E-ditor: AUSTIN, Texas, November 10, 1892. 

I send you the accompanying design of an improved ‘‘ Over- 
lay Table,” thinking it might be appreciated by some of the 
many pressmen readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Being simple 
and easily made, it is a convenience within the reach of all. 
Any table can be used by boring a hole through the center of it. 
I will not take up space by giving measurements and minute 


ATT 





description, but will leave something to the ingenuity and 
judgment of the maker. The drawing ought to make it very 
clear. As will be seen, the board D can be set at any angle and 
secured. 

The notches are for adjusting the board up or down, for 
the convenience of tall or short men. The clamp A_ being 
loose in the socket, the board D can be turned to catch the light 
from any direction. Anyone who makes one will, I think, be 
repaid for his trouble. This board has already been indorsed 
by some of the first pressmen of this country. 

FREDERICK C. DAVIS. 


FROM TORONTO. 

To the iditor: ‘TORONTO, Ont., November 16, 1892. 

The /:vening News has locked out its compositors. The 
information came asa thunderclap to the members of organ- 
ized labor in this city. Toronto Typographical Union knew 
nothing about it until two days before the new order of things 
was to come into effect. On Friday, October 28, the manager 
of the Mews forwarded a communication to the chairman of 
the office informing him that on the following Monday morn- 
ing a piece scale would go into effect on the Rogers Typograph 
machine, which had been put up in the office during the preced- 
ing two days, and that if the employés of the office did not 
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accept, he was prepared to put in operators who were then in the 
employ of the Typograph company. The communication was 
forwarded to the president of the union, who immediately 
g, when the union 


called a meeting for the following evening, 
unanimously decided not to entertain the scale submitted by 
the News. 
25 cents per 1,000; second, 23 cents per 1,000; third, 21 cents 
per 1,000, and a gradual reduction until in the tenth week the 
As our 


The scale subinitted was as follows: First week, 


price reached 14 cents per 1,000, at which it remained. 
union has persistently protested against a piece scale on type- 
setting machines, and as the foregoing was manifestly unfair 
and against the best interest not only of our union but also of 
those now operating machines in this city, the union was per- 
fectly justified in refusing to listen to the ews offer. Asa 
consequence the men were locked out on the following Wed- 
nesday evening, and a fight has been waged ever since against 
the Evening News. 
left the News, and I might say that they were the best staff of 


As an outcome of the strike, the men who 


twenty-four men in the city, immediately started a new evening 
paper, known as the S/av, with A. T. Gregg, late of the Vews, 
as editor, H. C. Hoskin, late foreman, manager and W. H. 
Parr, foreman, and the entire staff filling the positions of adver- 
The 
paper has been a phenomenal success from the start, and I 


tising agents, reporters, proofreaders and compositors. 


have no doubt that it will prove a prosperous undertaking, 
as the men at its head have made the venture not from a senti- 
mental standpoint, but from a business point of view. Long 
may she live. As for the ews, no one here can fathom its 
reasons for the step taken, as it was started as the organ of the 
workingmen of Toronto, and has been for the past twelve years 
supported solely by that class of citizens. 

As an outcome of the lockout on the .Vews, the executive of 
No. gt opened negotiations with John Ross Robertson, proprie- 
tor of the Evening Telegram, which has been out of the pale 
of unionism ever since its commencement some seventeen years 
ago, for a settlement, and I am pleased to say that the effort 
has been successful, every man in the Ze/egram composing 
room joining the union, and now the 7e/egram is a square card 
office, and, I have every reason to believe, will remain so for 
all time to come. 

The boys of Ottawa scored a victory the other day when 
they brought the C7/izen to time, after a six months’ struggle. 

WELLINGTON, 


THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER STRIKE. 


To the Editor : CLEVELAND, Ohio, November 14, 1892. 
Some two months ago you published a letter from Cleveland 
in regard to the 7/ain Dealer strike, which was a very affecting 
The men claimed to have been locked out when in 
The typographical union objected to a job 


article. 
reality they struck. 
man being paid the scale for running a Mergenthaler machine 
in the Plain Dealer jobroom (which is in no wise connected 
with the newsroom), and they were ordered out by the high 
dignitary of their organization. 

A history of the strike may not come amiss. The Mergen- 
thaler machine is gauged to eighteen ems pica, and casts a 
minion face. When it was put in the job office, the foreman 
decided upon a certain job man as operator, and for four weeks 
he was paid the scale in learning to work it. 
thought he was proficient and wanted $4 a day of eight hours, 


In six weeks he 


and $1 an hour overtime, and said the union would back him 
in his demands. Mr. Gilman, the superintendent, told him 
that it would be unjust to pay him those wages and his 
colaborers less. 

So the matter went before the union, and the union came 
before the manager, Mr. Prescott, with its demands. They 
were refused on the same grounds that Mr. Gilman expressed. 
A superior officer came to arbitrate, but he was so bemuddled 
that all he could say was, ‘‘that it was his first experience to 


decide upon a machine in a job office,” and left. The strike 
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followed, and the newsroom went out in sympathy, leaving the 
paper in bad fix on a Saturday night, and the jobroom all 
“upside down ”’ with two 164-page railroad tariffs on hand. 

Non-union men came in and the paper went on in good 
shape, and the tariffs were out on time. 

The union continued its underhand work, posting thousands 
and scattering tens of thousands of posters over the city, 
beseeching the people to not subscribe for a scab newspaper. 
The merchants and advertisers were called upon, and the matter 
was brought by the union into the democratic county conven- 
tion, all with no avail. Then the union laid low and spent all 
its vital energies on the registration, which the Plain Dealer, 
in connection with the Brooks Company, had secured. 

With the opening of Monday morning, before the week of 
election, came the jobroom’s half of the registration, a job 
large enough to swamp thirty compositors, but not a printer 
showed up in response to a column of ads for help. The 
union had worked their end to success, and when the Plain 
Dealer had scarcely begun its work, Brooks had his half of the 
contract completed, and his sixty men were ‘‘ soldiering,’’ wait- 
ing for the Plain Dealer to give up the struggle and turn 
the work over to its enemies. But it was not to beso. The 
day and night forces of the newsroom came to the jobroom’s 
relief, and by Thursday morning the contract was completed, 
and the union men who had been hanging around the build- 


“c ’ 


ing all night took themselves home. 

They were defeated, and Sunday, November 6, 1892, they 
met and declared the strike off, and made the Plain Dealer 
news and job offices open offices. Not only this, but the 
Leader's strike of eight years’ duration was declared off, 
together with all the differences in all other offices in the city 
except Munhall Brothers. In consequence, the Plain Dealer 
has been so besieged with union men begging and actually 
crying for work that the management allows no one admission 
into the mechanical departments without a pass, and all appli- 
cations for work must be made at the manager’s office. 

I write this to show the printing world that while organiza- 
tion is a grand thing, it sometimes acts like a spoiled child. 

You may publish this or not; it is the unbiased facts of a 
strike inaugurated and lost, and may be of use to other unions 
when they contemplate adjusting grievances by violent ways. 

W. B. POWELL, 
Foreman Plain Dealer Jobroom. 


FROM FRANCE. 

To the Editor: PARIS, France, November 5, 1892. 

Desirous of ascertaining the truth respecting the printing in 
colors by the rotative machine, M. Marinoni, the inventor 
kindly placed every facility at my disposal to examine the work 
de visu. It is at the office of Le Petit Journal naturally, where 
the machine is employed, because the colored printing is 
utilized to bring out the pictures for the supplement of the cele- 
brated ‘Little Journal’’—the Mother Eve of all the 1-cent 
papers. It was in the commencement of 18go that the first rota- 
tory machine was set to work to print 750,000 copies in colors. 
Until a few weeks ago this truly ‘‘ victory’? machine remained 
constantly in use, and is still in excellent condition. It is laid up 
in ordinary, not on account of being the worse for wear, as I 
examined it, but because the part of the building where it was 
erected was not propitious, was too exposed to currents of air, 
while the new machining room — “ hall’? would be more accurate 
—united more favorable facilities. M. Marinoni laid down then 
a brand-new web printer, fitted with four sets of rollers for red, 
blue, yellow and black inks respectively. He has a second 
machine in position alongside, that can print in six different 
colors ; he has no occasion to utilize it, as the four inks alluded 


to meet all requirements. 

The size of Le Petit Journal is 20 by 15 inches; consists of 
four pages, having five columns to the page ; the type employed 
varies from diamond to bourgeois, but is clean and readable. 
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The supplement consists of eight pages, four columns to a page ; 
the latter is 18 by 12 inches. Both gheets sell at 1 cent each. 
The “web,” after passing under the letterpress cylinders, reels 
upward to the electros, which are inked in colors by four sets 
of rollers that duly bring out the features of the two pictures 
on the first and last pages respectively. The supplement, having 
received its full impression, is propelled forward to the mouth, 
cut into two sheets, which drop as complete copies into two 
wooden boxes simultaneously. The machine attendant removes 
the supplement in tens, placing the packets in a wicker basket, 
lapping over endwise. As filled, these baskets are lifted to the 
magazine, where they remain for a day or so, preparatory to 
being dispatched in bundles or parcels. 

The machine registers the number of copies struck off — 
960,000, at the rate of 12,000 an hour. The actual sale of 
Le Fetit Journal is 1,200,000 daily, but every purchaser of the 
Le Fetit does not invest an additional cent for the colored sup- 
plement, hence the difference in the totals. Respecting the 
engravings, the »odus operandi is simple. The artist by means 
of cameras, focuses on wood, following required dimensions, 
the subject tobe engraved. ‘The picture is generally one-paged, 
but not infrequently two or three subjects find place on the 
same page. He then proceeds to more or less deepen the lines 
or touch with join, following the harmony of the shades to 
be brought out by any one color. ‘There is no electro for a 
tint, only for a primary color. Having regulated for the shad- 
ing, the artist puts in the colors, pulls off a proof, which he 
hands with the block to the artisans employed to run the elec- 
tros and to mix the colored inks. In due course nothing then 
remains but to fix the plates in their position on the cylinder, 
and to go to press. Thesheets come off dry, that is to say, they 
are not wettish nor run into blur. I was present at the 
machining of the supplement of October 22, 1892, copy of 
which I mail to THE INLAND PRINTER. ‘There is no hitch 
whatever in the union of the colors, so finely is the ink pre- 
pared and distributed ; no joinings are perceptible, no foggi- 
ness, all is clean, sharp and expressive as the artists’ own proof 
With which I compared the numbers as struck off. There is no 
trouble with the colored inks over the electros or the working 
of the ducts and inkers; all is as simple as if the rollers had 
but one ink to distribute. Besides, the inking power of the 
machine is very perfect. 

There are two points essential to effective color-printing ; 
first, an equable temperature, about 66 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
above all no currents ; second, the paper must be g/ace, or hot 
pressed. These seem to be the only secrets, if they can be 
called such, for M. Marinoni says there remains nothing to be 
achieved in the way of mechanical appliances ; the machine, 
rotative understood, being perfect. I stated that the pictures 
are always impressed on the first and last pages ; this is not to 
suit any machining facility, but these positions allow of the 
supplement to catch the eye on the news stalls and in the shop 
windows. The colors never fade, so long as sunlight does not 
play on them. The copies could be completely folded it 
desired ; but the vendors of all newspapers in France insist on 
receiving the journals as they come off the machine, preferring 
to fold them themselves. This will explain why there is not 
a folder attached to any web-printing machine in France. 
Two men suffice to tend the color-printing press, one at the web 
end, the other at the output. 

The paper employed for the /etit Journal and its supple- 
ment is wholly prepared from wood pulp, the raw material of 
which comes, not from Scandinavia, but from the Tyrol. No 
alfalfa is utilized, I am assured, in France, to make paper, 
though the French colony of Algeria is the principal source of 
production of that textile plant, and of which the English 
possess the monopoly, the Lloyd firm especially! Since the 
invention of his rotative color printing machine in 18go, the 
number of these machines sold by M. Marinoni is ten, so this 
gives an idea of the progress made in that form of artistic 
printing. M. Marinoni will not be an exhibitor at Chicago’s 

















Columbian Fair, because the high tariff prevents his machines 
entering America. The custom dues at New York on a color- 
printing machine amount to $10,000. 

In France the government claims the monopoly of white 
paper for printing its official posters—the public is free to 
select any other color. It is very common for lean purse people 
to write their bills on white paper, post up the manuscript, 
with a movable stamp thereon, where working people most do 
congregate. The government, to test the question, sued one 
Crépet for employing white paper for his manuscript bills ; the 
judges ruled that while the law secured to the authorities the 
sole right to employ white paper for its printed notices, they 
had no monopoly in case they resorted to penmanship. 

The Paris publishers have come to an understanding with 
the retail booksellers, to put an end to the system of under- 
cutting prices, by the ‘‘three pence in the shilling ’’ discounters, 
as well as hunkers, who are glad to turn even three per cent 
profit. But the booksellers’ syndicate have yet to come to an 
understanding with the publishers of military works, in which 
a large and increasing business is transacted. These publishers 
pass completely over the heads of the trade retailer, sell 
directly to the officers, and on better terms, it is alleged, than 
they would accord to the licensed vendor. 

The printing trade in France has its cutting-out fraternity 
also ; they will bid for a contract at prices that not only injure 
their confréres, but generally the men themselves; they name 
a figure, but omit therein the memory of their expenses of 
production, as rent, taxes, gas, wear and tear of plant, etc. 
It is only at the end of the year they discover the leakage 
in the establishment, when profits are on the wrong side of the 
ledger. 

Provincials have a crow to pluck with Parisian printers. The 
latter now send out travelers to drum up orders in the country 
towns, offering conditions that the local printers could not look 
at. If the competition be fair, the race must take its course. 
The printers at Avranches, for example, intimate to shop- 
keepers that if the metropolitan rival be patronized, their 
chapels will federate and purchase all their necessaries of life, 
where practicable, at Paris. 

Paris is renowned for the number of new journals it brings 
out—one or two a day. ‘They appear without rejoicings, and 
expire without regrets. Perhaps there are not half a dozen 
newspapers in Paris that own a plant; not more than eight 
journals possess their own machining. The French news- 
papers generally do not live, but vegetate. Yet all that does 
not deter the appearance of ‘‘little strangers.’’ A few persons 
scrape together $40,000 to $60,000; this runs the new concern 
for two or three months; then the purveyors of paper, ink, 
type, etc., press for a settlement; in time some simpleton is 
caught to invest in the moribund; when he is sucked dry, 
another and another. Vanity alone can explain this fatuity. 
Messrs. Dubief and Bluysen throw strong side-lights on the 
struggles to keep a Paris newspaper afloat. Without a sub- 
scribed cash capital of $200,000 it is useless to attempt to per- 
manently found a new journal, and even then the newspaper 
must, in order to ‘‘catch on,’’ possess original features. The 
majority of the Paris papers have a deterring monotony. Pro- 
crustes would seem to have loaned his bed to size and shape 
them all. 

The farming of the paper to a news agent is the premature 
death of the speculation ; to hire a column or two to a financial 
establishment to horn up or paw down stocks and shares as his 
speculations require, may bring in $15,000 or $20,000 a year; 
the wholesale dealer in the sheets alone will require forty to 
fifty per cent profit; as for subscribers, they are among the 
unknown quantities. All journals with a circulation inferior to 
8,000 copies a day are printed by flat machines; above that 
number by the rotatives. Between $160 and $220 a day are 
required for a moderately successful newspaper, paying all its 
liabilities, if it desires to hold on. And where that ‘‘ hard 
money” comes from, in the case of thirty or forty diurnal 
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prints, is one of the mysteries of Paris Eugene Siie never 
revealed. 

The two rival typographical syndicates of Paris are said to 
have at last met, like parted streams. 

An old compositor lays down that ability in typesetting is 
not the result of vivacity, but of instruction, memory, tranquil- 
lity of mind, and silence when at work. It is excellent also for 
the compositor to read, mark, learn and digest the manuscript 
before he takes up the stick. 

M. Allemane is a well-known printer, and a better-known 
socialist. He proposes to group all the printers in France and 
Algeria into a common federation; draw up regulations for 
working hours and rates of payment; he would only allow the 
employers five per cent remuneration on their dona fide capital, 
with, if very good, a little extra for pocket money. 

In reference to the government having the monopoly of 
white paper for printing its posters, the police at Amiens 
recently cited a printer for violation of the monopoly, and pro- 
duced the proof. The latter, as printed, ‘looked ”’ white, but 
the weather had completely washed out its rose-colored tint. 

EDWARD CONNER. 


A REPLY FROM MR. VAN BIBBER. 

To the Editor: 
Let us begin, as Horace says, ‘‘ 77 medias res.” 
ask all those who are interested in the nine-hour movement to 
I ask them to follow 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, November 14, 1892. 
I have to 


refer to my article in the October issue. 
the argument carefully. I also refer them to the editorial com- 
ment in the November issue. 

My arguments are unassailable. It appears to me that there 
are some who think that I have written in opposition to the 
interests of workingmen and in the interests. of employing 
printers. I would be an unfeeling brute indeed did I not fully 
sympathize with anything that looked to the betterment of 
workingmen. Whether they can be bettered by a less weari- 
some path in life or by better wages is all the same to me. I 
should favor whatever would advance that result. I number 
among union printers many of my best friends. I should feel 
ashamed to look them in the face if I thought myself guilty of 
having laid a straw in their way. 

I will first reply to such of the editorial comment as needs 
any reply. 

I do not state that the workman’s platform is so and so, and 
then proceed to demolish the same. I stated some claims that 
I do not demolish them. They fall of 


I merely go on with my argument 


I have often heard. 
themselves when stated. 
showing the results of the proposed shorter day by the law of 
supply and demand. ‘The editor does not attempt to answer 
me at all. In his quotation from me about the results in the 
carpet trade, the editor misunderstands what I think is most 
plainly written. What I say about the greater cost and smaller 
sale of carpets under the shorter work-day is on the supposi- 
tion that the weavers are to work eight or nine hours and 
receive ten hours’ pay. I thought that was clear. The editor 
misrepresents me when he states that I ‘‘ am strongly opposed 
to a reduction of the hours of labor, and believe that the meas- 
ure is not feasible.’’ Both of these are untrue. I would wel- 
come any lightening of the toil of labor. I believe that the 
nine-hour day is perfectly feasible, if workingmen will only 
consent to have their earnings correspondingly reduced. If 
they are willing for that, then I have misunderstood their posi- 
tion. The quotation from Mr. Childs has nothing whatever to 
do with anything that I have said. He and I have spoken of 
entirely different things. The income of any union is one 
thing. The “income of the laboring class’’ is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. The latter is immovable by any human effort. 
It may be reduced by interference, but it cannot be increased 


except by natural causes. Labor will bring its value. No price 


above that can be maintained, and it cannot be depressed 
I am aware that, though the unions number very 


below that. 





many shrewd and intelligent men in other lines of thought, yet 
they are not at all accustomed to reasoning on lines involving 
the study of the law of supply and demand, because they have 
not been accustomed to problems of that kind. Neither sym- 
pathy nor opposition are to be considered. They are of no effect. 
What they want to reason out is, ‘‘ What will be the real result 
of the thing if we succeed?”’ It is a waste of time to consider 
what the result will be if you fail. 

I have demonstrated that the result will be a reduction of 
wages — not through your employer’s wish — but from a some- 
what decreased demand for printing. That means fewer hands, 
and fewer hands means lower wages. 

‘That result is reached on the favorable supposition that the 
union controls every office in the whole country. But no such 
favorable condition of things prevails at all. As a business man 
I will say promptly, that the non-union offices will gradually 
squeeze the union ones out of business or else compel them to 
change to non-union offices. Is that policy good for the cause 
of unionism? You must know that you, in the battle of life 
and the struggle for business, have to compete with others just 
as your employers are compelled to. You have been accus- 
tomed to look only as far as your employer for your wages and 
daily bread. You had better begin to look far beyond that and 
see where those wages really come from and why they come. 
Why are you working at the case? Who wants you to be there, 
and how badly do they want you there. You cannot dictate 
The public, as I have shown, cares 
nothing for you at all. You place all the sins of the public 
on your employer’s shoulders, and he is innocent of all of 


your wages to the public. 


them. 

If union offices adopt the nine-hour day, very few non-union 
It will give them a most distinct advantage in 
They will gladly seize this great 


ones will do so. 
the contest for business. 
advantage. Your employers have stood by you and have run 
union offices right along. Are you going to reward them by 
causing them to suffer all the loss that is to be suffered, and is 
all the punishment in the way of strikes to be visited on the 
Do you want to offer them 
It behooves every 


very men who have stood by you? 
a premium to change to non-union offices ? 
union man to see to it that his office is as economically run and 
is as productive as non-union offices. Because he wants to see 
union offices hold their own and succeed. If they do not, and 
the non-union office can serve the public better, then unionism 
in printing will wane. You have got to compete with other 
offices. You have got to help your employers to so compete. 
You cannot get away from competition any more than you can 
hope to escape death. Shall unionism or non-unionism serve 
the public best for the same money? Do not get away from 
that question till you answer it. Union offices in Pittsburgh are 
ust now being rewarded by union men for being union offices. 
If you win, you lose. You only succeed in lowering your own 
wages. You will get just what nine hours’ work is worth to 
the public—no more. If every grocer in the land joined in a 
movement to give only fourteen ounces to the pound, would it 
profit them one penny? Would not the price for a pound fall 
so as to exactly compensate for the weight? If you are now 
getting the actual market value of your labor do you expect to 
give short measure and still get the same from the public? 
You have most curious ways of thought if you do. Don’t you 
know that if ten hours’ wages are paid you for nine hours’ 
work that the public will buy less printing than it would other- 
wise do, and that that fact will lower your wages ? 

If you burden city offices, country ones will take work away 
from you, as they doin England. I should think that it would 
be to your interest to keep as much work as possible for union 
hands. You have got to compete with non-union hands, and 
there is only one way to do that. There is no royal road in 
competition. Thisisa hard, struggling world. The next world, 
if you believe in it, may be a much better and pleasanter one. 


I hope so. I hope, also, that I have disabused you of the idea 


that I have written in antagonism to the true interests of | 
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workingmen. I trust that you perceive that the tone of the 
comments of our editor was an unjust one. 

I said some bitter words in closing my article in the October 
issue. They were deserved. I said them to show you how 
little to expect from the great public. When you will not go to 
expense in patronizing union labor yourselves, it is idle to 
expect the public to do so. It would please me to hear union 
workingmen discuss the matter that I have written about. I 
regret that, so far, they have not done so. 

ANDREW VAN BIBBER. 


THE ‘*‘ADAMSON PROCESS’’ IMITATION TYPE- 
WRITER PRINTING. 

The use of the typewriter has become so popular and com- 
mon that there are now various faces of imitation typewriter 
type on the market, and there is scarcely an office to be found 
in the country but what has one or more fonts of it. ‘The com- 
mon way of printing from this type does not produce the 
‘blurred ”’ or peculiar typewriter effect, but makes the printing 
even and clear so that it is readily distinguishable from the real 
typewriter work, therefore a circular letter printed in this way 
is of no more value than any other common type-printed cir- 
cular, as it shows at once that it is of an actual typewriter 
letter. 

The ‘“‘ Adamson Process’ is very simple and brings out an 
entirely different result, and it can readily be understood by 
any printer from the following description : It is well known 
that a typewriter produces its printing through a movable 
inked ribbon which is the cause of the silky or blurred effect 
which readily distinguishes typewriter work from common, 
Therefore, in order to produce a letter to 


clear press printing. 
exactly match the work of a typewriter it must be printed 
through an inked ribbon or fabric secured on the form of type. 
In the year 1884, Mr. C. E. Adamson, of Muncie, Indiana, began 
to experiment on various plans and processes for producing a 
perfect imitation of a typewriter, and he being a practical 
printer and an operator of a typewriter also, soon perfected and 
patented what is now known as the ‘‘ Adamson Process,”’ which 
is used by about one hundred of the largest and best printing 
offices in the United States. The process consists simply in 
securing a layer of fine Nainsook direct on the face of the ordi- 
nary imitation typewriter type, and printing from the fabric- 
covered type in the usual manner on any kind of a press. It 
will be seen at once that this inked goods will produce the 
same effect in printing that the typewriter does from the inked 
ribbon. ‘There is no difference in the result of the work, but 
the printing press prints the whole letter at one impression 
from a stationary ribbon or fabric, which is inked at each 
impression by the press rollers, while the typewriter makes one 
single character at a time from a movable inked ribbon ; there- 
fore, one job press and a feeder will produce as many letters 
in a day as one hundred typewriters with one hundred 
operators. The process is fully covered with patents, and 
we refer our readers to the American Imitation Typewriter Com- 
pany, whose advertisement will be found in this issue. Samples 
of the work received at this office are indeed close imitations 
of regular typewritten letters. 


CONSIDERABLE dissatisfaction was caused among organized 
labor at Dayton, Ohio, by the awarding of the contract for 
printing the election tickets to a small non-union concern in 
that city. One of the daily newspapers criticized the authori- 
ties very severely, which caused the proprietor of the non-union 
office to reply through other papers. His communications were 
inserted as advertising matter, at 25 cents per line. He said he 
would not pay, but changed his mind after a ’squire had ren- 
dered a judgment against him. It cost him about $45. This 
amount is said to be about the size of his profit on the job 
which caused his woe. 
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ARTISTIC ADVERTISING. 


Page trom pamphlet Dering, 175 Monroe street 


or ¢. L 


hree cover designs for advertising leaflets, drawn by R. M. Hynes, Chicago. 
Chicago, entitled “Shrinkage in Transit.”’ 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


For the present it is proposed to set aside a column in each number of 
‘T'i1k INLAND PRINTER for poetry, selected from the works of writers of the 
past and present. In some instances these selections will be garnered iu 
fields not readily accessible to the general reader of this journal, and, as 
far as may be, they shall be grouped in such manner as must commend 
them to all. 

CATULLUS TO HIS BOOK. 

TRANSLATED BY A. LANG. 

My little book, that’s neat and new, 
I'resh polished with dry pumice stone, 
To whom, Cornelius, but to you, 
Shall this be sent, for you alone — 
(Who used to praise my lines, my own) — 
Have dared, in weighty volumes three, 
(What labours, Jove, what learning thine!) 
To tell the Tale of Italy, 
And all the legend of our line. 


So take, whate’er its worth may be, 

My Book, —but Lady and Queen of Song, 
This one kind gift I crave of thee, 

That it may live for ages long! 





CONCERNING THE HONOUR OF BOOKS. 


BY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


Since honour from the honourer proceeds, 

How well do they deserve, that memorise 

And leave in books for all posterities 

The names of worthies, and their virtuous deeds ; 
When all their glory else, like water-weeds 
Without their element, presently dies, 

And all their greatness quite forgotten lies, 

And when and how they flourisht no man heeds ; 
How poor remembrances are statues, tombs, 

And other monuments that men erect 

To Princes, which remain in closed rooms, 
Where but a few behold them, in respect 

Of books, that to the universal eye 

Show how they lived ; the other where they lie! 





TO HIS BOOK. OF HIS LADY. 


BY EDMUND SPENSER. 


Happy, ye leaves! when as those lilly hands, 

Which hold my life in their dead-doing might, 

Shall handle you, and hold in love’s soft bands, 

Lyke captives trembling at the victors sight. 

And happy lines! on which, with starry light, 

Those lamping eyes will deigne sometimes to looke, 

And reade the sorrowes of my dying spright, 

Written with teares in harts close-bleeding booke. 

And happy rymes! bath’d in the sacred brooke 

Of Helicon, whence she derived is; 

When ye behold that Angels blessed looke, 

My soules long-lacked foode, my heavens blis ; 
eaves, lines and rymes, seeke her to please alone, 
Whom if ye please, I care for other none! 


HIS POETS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Were I to name, out of the times gone by, 
The poets dearest to me, I should say, 
Pulci for spirits, and a fine, free way ; 
Chaucer for manners, and close, silent eye ; 
Milton for classic taste, and harp strung high ; 
Spenser for luxury, and sweet, sylvan play ; 
Horace for chatting with, from day to day ; 


’ Shakspere for all, but most — society. 


But which take with me, could I take but one? 
Shakspere, as long as I was unoppressed 
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With the world’s weight, making sad thoughts intenser ; 

But did I wish, out of the common sun, 

To lay a wounded heart in leafy rest, 

And dream of things far off and healing, — Spenser. 

TO MY BOOKS ON PARTING WITH THEM. 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOE 

As one who, destined from his friends to part, 

Regrets his loss, yet hopes again erewhile, 

To share their converse and enjoy their smile, 

And tempers as he may affliction’s dart, 

chiefs of elder Art! 

Teachers of wisdom! who could once beguile 

My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 

I now resign you; nor with fainting heart ; 


Thus, loved associates ! 


For pass a few short years, or days, or hours 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 

When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 


MY BOOKS. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 





BY 





Sadly as some old medieval knight 

Gazed at the arms he could no longer wield, 

The sword two-handed and the shining shield 

Suspended in the hall, and full in sight, 
While secret longings for the lost delight 

Of tourney or adventure in the field 

Came over him, and tears but half concealed 

Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 
So I behold these books upon their shelf, 

My ornaments and arms of other days; 

Not wholly useless, though no longer used, 
For they remind me of my other self, 

Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways, 

In which I walked, now clouded and confused. 


EX LIBRIS. 
J. 





BY ARTHUR 





MUNBY. 

Man that is born of woman finds a charm 

In that which he is born of. She it is 

Who moulds him with a frown or with a kiss 

To good or ill, to welfare or to harm: 

But, when he has attain’d her soft, round arm 
And drawn it through his own, and made her his, 
He through her eyes beholds a wider bliss, 

As sweet as that she gives him, and as warm. 


What bliss? We dare not name it: her fond looks 
Are jealous, too; she hardly understands, 
Girt by her children’s laughter or their cries, 
The stately, smooth companionship of books: 
And yet to her we owe it, to her hands 
: And to her heart, that books can make us wise. 


How ‘vo Sprit PAPER.—The Scientific American says that 
in order to split paper both sides of the sheet should be coated 
with flour paste, working well into the paper, after which take 
two pieces of stout white muslin and paste one on each side of 
the paper. Smooth down carefully, remove excess of paste and 
allow the whole to dry thoroughly. 
if desired to hasten the drying. 
pieces of cloth firmly, one in each hand, and pull slowly and 
The paper should split in the middle, leaving the cut 


Artificial heat may be used 
When dry, grasp the two 


evenly. 
or printing on each side. The appearance of wood cuts is 
improved by this method, as it gives the soft effect of an artist's 
proof on India paper. Many magazine or illustrated newspaper 
cuts may be split and mounted into books to illustrate them 


more fully. The effects obtained are really surprising. 
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DREAM OF A COPY-READER. 

He was the copy-reader on a New York newspaper. A 
copy-reader, little children, is one who takes a blue pencil, such 
as carpenters use, and marks out all the good things which a 
reporter writes. This copy-reader had been living on Staten 
island for the summer, and when the first of September came 
to pass his wife sent him to New York to hunt a flat. Now the 
copy-reader, little children, does not know a flat from a sharp. 
That is the reason he is given a blue pencil and put in a big 
chair, which turns on a spiral rod. 

So this copy-reader could not find a flat that was as good as 
it should have been for $60 a month ; and when he went home 
he was a miserable man. 

‘‘Pid you find a flat, dear?’ his wife said. 

And when he said that he had not found a flat his wife said 
things to him. So you see, little children, that even the copy- 
reader’s rose leaves are crumpled. He went to bed and fell 
asleep and dreamed. 

And this is the copy-reader’s dream : 

He was sitting in the big chair which turns on a spiral rod. 
And to him there came a harmless, necessary reporter who 
kow-towed and beat his head upon the floor three times, and 
said: ‘‘Copy, sire.’’ (All this was a dream, little children. ) 
And in his dream the copy-reader took the copy and spread it 
on his desk and began to read it, shouldering his blue pencil 
the while. 

It was the story of a man who looked for a flat ; looked at 
those delightful $50 a month flats about Waverley place—but 
the rooms were dark ; looked at those eligible flats in Eighty- 
seventh street—but they were six blocks from the “elevated ”’ ; 
looked at those flats on Madison avenue—but the parlor opened 
into the bedroom and there was no hall; looked at those flats 
off Broadway—but there was a shaft by the second bedroom and 
shafts are always noisy ; looked at—in fact, it was a very sad 
and striking story of the woes that wait upon a flat-hunter. 

And in his dream (it was all a dream, little children ) the 
copy-reader went to work to write a head for the story. Isn’t 
that a funny expression, little children? It only means that 
he set out to write the few words which are put in big type at 
the top of an article to disfigure it. He tried it this way: 

DANGER OF FAMINE 
IN NEW YORK FLATS. 
What if the Dumbwaiters’ Union Ordered a 
Strike ? 
Then he groaned in his sleep (for this was all a dream, 
little children ) and thought perhaps this was better : 
IS LIFE WORTH LIVING, 
If the Parlor Carpet Won't Fit the Bath Room 
in the New Flat? 

It was an awful dream, little children, for the copy stared up 
at him reproachfully, and he couldn’t find a head for it. In 
fact, the copy in this respect was so singularly like King Charles 
in Mr. Dick’s history that he laughed aloud and dreamed this : 

WHY NOT STAY WHERE YOU ARE? 
Hanging Up Your Landlady is Cheaper Than 
Living in a Flat. 

And with this, little children, he awoke. 

This tale has two morals. The first is this: When a copy 
reader gets an idea in his head it bobs up and down like a 
bacillus in the exhausted chamber of an air-pump. 
is this: If you see it in the Mail and Express the copy-reader 
is away on his vacation. 


The second 


THE PURIFYING INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 
The Press of Utica, New York, has an energetic business 
manager in the person of Mr. Otto A. Meyer. His latest scheme 
is furnishing all the hotels of Utica with Castile soap on each 
cake of which is stamped a notice to read the Press for all the 
news. 


AN EXCEPTION THAT PROVES THE RULE. 

Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, who have been inter- 
ested in the very practical articles by Mr. F. W. Thomas, pub- 
lished in its columns from time to time, and whose curiosity as 
to the personality of the author has been thereby awakened, 
will be surprised to learn that Mr. Thomas, who has studied the 
business of printing as a science and the production of the work 
as an art, served but one month in learning the trade which he 
writes on so appreciatively and conducts so successfully. Mr. 
Thomas is averse to posing as an amateur, as he believes that it 
would have been of great benefit to him could he have had the 
opportunity to learn things rightly as the young men in his 
employ have today. This was impracticable, however ; but, as he 
himself says, the work turned out of his office now under his 


Sh 


F. W, THOMAS 


own supervision shows what can be done by some amateurs, 
though we must confess he is an exception to the general run 
that but proves the rule. 

Frank Willard 
Marshall, Michigan. 
various cities in Michigan, moving to Toledo, Ohio, in 1885. 


Thomas was born August 25, 1869, in 


His parents resided at different times in 


He graduated from the Toledo high school with honor in 188s, 
His first venture in the printing business was made when 
fourteen years of age and consisted in the purchase of a 4's by 
74 lever press, two fonts of type and a home-made cabinet, 
representing a total value of about $20. This outfit 
increased little by little as the trade and pocket of the youth- 


was 
ful proprietor would warrant. As soon as he left school Mr. 
Thomas went to work in the ee jobrooms, and after putting in 
a short time there opened an office of his own in a small room 
on Superior street. During the four years which have elapsed 
since that time one enlargement after another has been neces 
sary, until now the entire lower floor of the building is occupied 
The office gives 
The 
business office is said by traveling salesmen to be the finest fur- 
nished of any printing office in that part of the country. The 
typographical and mechanical facilities are of the latest and 
The proprietor takes a great deal of pride in the produc- 


as well as a portion of one of the upper floors. 
employment to ten persons and is run only on fine work. 


best. 
tion of fine printing, particularly color work, and prefers to run 
a small office on this class of work exclusively, to handling a 
larger business of inferior character. He makes a specialty of 
building association and savings’ bank printing and does con- 
siderable work of this character from all parts of the United 
States. He was the first to introduce the nickel savings’ stamp 
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system of savings among building associations, and now has 
the system in successful operation in upward of twenty-five dif- 
ferent cities. 

In 1890, Mr. Thomas issued his booklet entitled ‘‘ Twists ’ 
This had quite an extensive sale in this 
Since this time Mr. Thomas 


’ 


on brass-rule bending. 
as well as some foreign countries. 
has been a regular contributor to the columns of THE INLAND 


PRINTER and other technical journals. His ideas regarding 


FINE PRINTING 
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printers’ advertising are exemplified in an article in this issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, and on another page is shown two 
pages of the brochure recently issued by him referred to in the 
article. Mr. Thomas believes in utilizing every procurable 
accessory to attract business, and a characteristic sign of his 
own conception attracts attention to his premises and is repro- 
duced in his personal advertising — an idea which has many 
Personally Mr. Thomas is a ‘‘ quiet hustler,’’ is 
He has positive convictions, 


strong points. 
genial, gentlemanly and alert. 
expresses them quietly, modestly yet forcibly ; is broad in his 
views on trade differences between employers and employés, 
and is an earnest advocate of good work receiving a good price. 


Special Correspondence THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PAPER STOCK DEALERS IN CONVENTION. 
HERE was a large and enthusiastic meeting of the repre- 
sentative dealers in both domestic and foreign rags and 
paper stock held on Friday, November 158, at the Broad- 
way Central hotel, New York, in answer to the following call : 
To the Paper Stock Dealers and Importers of the United States : 

Recognizing the unsettled condition of the rag and paper stock busi- 
ness it is suggested that a meeting of the trade be held Friday, November 
18, at 10 o’clock A.M. sharp, at the Broadway Central hotel, 667 to 677 Broad- 
way, New York, for the purpose of a comparison of ideas looking toward 
unity of action, to the end that the mutual interests of the trade and its 
customers may be served. 

A large attendance of representative dealers and importers is already 
assured, and all rag packers in any section of this country should make an 
effort to be present. Invite your neighbors who may not receive this cir- 
cular. 

The attendance was a surprise to all who gathered there, 
as it was the only really successful convention the dealers have 
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ever held. While manufacturers have been organized and 
had their annual convention and frequent meetings, the deal- 
ers in rags have never been organized, and though they have 
often tried to effect an organization, they have always failed 
because the leading and more influential men in the trade 
did not meet with them. At this meeting such firms as the 
following were represented in the convention and took an 
active part in it. Among those present were: Atterbury Bros., 
John H. Lyon & Co., John I. Taylor, Charles Harley, Felix 
Solomon & Co., Owen Ward & Son, Edwin Butterworth, M. 
Sinnett, Arthur J. McQuade, M. McGuire, P. Corrigan, Flinn & 
Co., Thomas Smith, Maurice O’Meara, Hughes Bros., Mr. God- 
frey, with a great many others from New York and Brooklyn ; 
A. N. Mayo & Co., J. K. Dexter & Co. and S. M. Hunt, Spring- 
field, Mass.; W. H. Buck, North Adams, Mass.; M. T. Horner 
& Co., Baltimore, Md.; P. J. Coll, Charles Stoever & Co. and 
Hitner Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas Butler & Co. and W. 
1’, Paul, Boston, Mass.; Paul Grimm and John Frantwein, Troy, 
New York ; Carney Bros., Utica, New York ; Moody & Gould 
Co., Oneonta, New York; Charles H. Fisk, Syracuse, New 
York; Laney & Barker Co. and Levi Hey, Rochester, New 
York; M. H. Rogers, Bridgeport, Conn.; R. C. Bright, New 
Haven, Conn.; P. G. Gordon & Co., New London, Conn.; John 
R. Pearce & Son, Providence, R. I.; and many others from 
various parts of the country. We name the above well-known 
firms to show the class of men who have entered into this 
work. 

Letters and telegram were received from Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Saratoga and other points, from the leading dealers, 
showing their interest in the convention and regretting their 
inability to be present. 

A. N. Mayo, of Springfield, Massachusetts, was elected 
chairman of the convention ; Mr. Pirnie, of Edwin Butterworth 
& Co., New York city, secretary; S. M. Hunt, Springfield, 
treasurer. After the organization there was a free and frank 
expression by many of the dealers present regarding the pres- 
ent and future condition of the trade. There was a unanimous 
feeling that there should be no combinations entered into rela- 
tive to fixing prices, etc., and no disposition to do anything 
that would in any way antagonize their customers, the manu- 
facturers. 

It was the 
country had been run on the ‘‘go as you please 
that the time had come when there should be some mutual 
understanding among the trade as to the real condition of supply 
and demand, whether stock was in some cases held too high or 
whether in some cases uninformed dealers were selling too low. 

A committee of three importers and three domestic dealers 
was appointed to retire and make an estimate of the stock on 
hand at the present time and report to the meeting. At this 
time Mr. Mayo was obliged to leave to take a train and Mr. 
M. J. Barker, of Rochester, New York, was appointed to preside. 

It was found that in foreign and domestic rags now in the 
country, sorted and baled ready for market (outside of those 
held by manufacturers), there was 63,000 bales, and that com- 
prised what is known as No. I and No. 2 white rags, and thirds 
and blues. (The daily consumption of these grades of rags in 
the United States is not less than 2,000 bales a day) which 
is about thirty days’ supply on hand. When it is remembered 
that a large portion of these rags were collected and on hand 
before the embargo on foreign rags came in force, and that the 
present collection in the country from first hands is compara- 
tively very light, the situation is alarming. After considerable 
discussion it was voted that it was ‘‘the sense of the convention, 
in view of the embargo on cotton rags and light stocks on hand 
that rags have advanced at least one cent per pound over what 
they were sold for previous to the government embargo.’’ How 
much more they would sell for before many months no one 
could tell. 

A committee was also appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws and to call another meeting in December, when it 


universal opinion that the rag business in this 
”’ order, and 
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is expected to be thoroughly organized as a permanent and 
strong association. No rag dealer in the country can afford to 
ignore this movement. 

The meeting adjourned to meet again at the call of the Com- 
mittee on Organization. 

After adjournment the dealers had a general handshaking, 
and for the first time looked into the faces of men that they 
had done more or less business with for years, but had never 
before met. Everybody present pronounced the convention a 
grand success. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, 

N November, 1889, a patent was issued to Mr. Walter Scott, 
of Plainfield, New Jersey, for a machine for bending elec- 

This patent has just been 

The device 


trotype and stereotype plates. 
reissued to correct defects in the original patent. 
consists of a cylinder and a fixed concave piece parallel with 


the surface of the same. The plate to be bent is protected by a 


piece of thick paper, is fed into the machine and a series of 
rolls linked together in the form of a belt are drawn between 
the concave piece and the face of the plate, as the cylinder 
revolves and bends the-same against the cylinder. 

The bed-motion for printing presses, shown in Fig. 1, was 
patented to John W. Cribbins, of Shelton, Connecticut. 


The 
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large B which is mounted below the bed of the press, carries 
the usual parallel racks, and in addition, two short racks D, D, 
one at each end of the stroke of the bed. By means of the oscil- 
lating arm N the pinion H is made to engage the upper and 
lower racks alternately, the arm being thrown by the short 
racks D, D. 

C. B. Cottrell this month brings out an improvement upon 
an offset mechanism for printing machines, similar to the one 
patented by him in January of the present year. 

Mr. Emil Meier, of New York, is the patentee of the attach- 
ment for printing presses shown in Fig. 2, in the type of press 
which employs a reciprocating type-bed and an inking table 
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FIG, 2. 


which moves beneath angular distribution rollers, to spread the 
ink upon the table. It is frequently found that the ends of the 
soft rollers are broken by coming in contact with the edge of 
the table. Mr. Meier avoids this difficulty by pivoting a bar, 
14, on the edge of the table, so that it will at once conform 
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to the angle of the rollers and bear against them throughout 
their length. -The shock to the moving table is thus trans- 
ferred from the ends to the side of the roller. The life of the 
roller is prolonged, and chipping of angle rollers avoided. 

The color printing press, the invention of Henry E. Grandy, 
of Somerville, Massachusetts, appears to afford a simple and 
accurate means for applying a distinct color to each one of the 
segmental plates carried by the cylinder. The various inking 
devices are carried a slight distance away from the face of the 
type-cylinder and each is brought, as desired, into contact with 
the proper plate by means 
of cam offsets upon the end 
of the cylinder acting upon 





proper connection rods. 
The composing stick 

shown in Fig. 3 was pat- 

Bitten- 


der, of Bloomingsburg, 





ented by John kK. 





Pennsylvania. A gradu- 
ated 


cured to the back side or 


= 


notched scale is se- 








formed upon the edge of 
the stick. The movable jaw 
has a toothed end adapted 
to register with the notches of the scale and be locked there 
either by the friction clamp, or the thumb-screw as shown. 

Ferdinand Wesel, of New York, received a patent for a 
machine for cutting printers’ rules and leads. ‘Two knives are 
employed, one to cut off the rules and leads and the other to 
level the edges of the same as they are cut off. 

The safety guard for printing press plates shown in Fig. 4 is 
the invention of Alonzo Bell, of New York. It provides simple 
means to protect the hands of the pressman while feeding 


sheets to oscillating presses. The guard M is thrown up above 
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the platen just before the impression is to be taken, and 
promptly returned to its normal position as the platen returns 
from the type surface. 

The printing plate holder, lig. 5, is so clearly illustrated as 
to require almost no explanation. A patent for the same was 
taken out by Frederick Hainsworth, of Chicago, Illinois. ‘The 
stationary stops ID may be secured to any part of the bed by 
screws passing into the prepared holes. The adjustable holders 
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are similarly clamped on opposite sides of the plate, and then 
the movable wedge is driven along to lock the plate tightly. 

A printing press perforator, adapted for use in printing 
stub checks, etc., was patented by W. P. Kastenhuber, P. H. 
Wuagneux and R. I. States, of Jersey City, New Jersey. Each 
perforating point is surrounded by a rubber cushion which 
normally extends to the point of the perforator, to protect the 
inking roller from injury. 
When the impression is 
made the rubber yields and 
the point pierces the paper. 

A printers’ quoin is the 
invention of Angus Cam- 
eron, of Chicago, Illinois ; 
the patent therefor being 
assigned to the Cameron 
Manufacturing Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
It consists of two blocks, 
above the 
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arranged one 
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6 other, one of them being 
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us Sos moved laterally by means 
i Ji of an eccentric pin. 
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This completes the issue 
to date, with the exception of two very voluminous patents 
for matrix-making and type-line forming machines; one 
granted to Albert J. Kletzker and John J. Goesel, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and the other to Louis Ransom and Alexander W. 
Maynes, of Akron, Ohio. The patents are too complicated for 
analysis in the space allotted. 


A NEW HAND CYLINDER PRESS. 


All now using a hand press, or those who intend purchasing 
newspaper outfits for country towns, will be interested in the 
Ideal Hand Cylinder Press shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, which gives the press when all ready for lowering the 
tympan and taking an impression. It is a new 
departure in printing ; does away with the annoy- 
ance and worry of press-day ; is simplicity itself; 
runs so easily that a boy or girl of fifteen years 
can print an edition of one thousand copies with- 
out fatigue; makes a good, clean impression, 
and may be operated easily one-half faster than 
a hand press; and will print anything from a 
newspaper the full size of bed to a poster or hand- 
bill. For nearly half a century inventors have 
been trying to produce a printing press that 
would take the place of the old hand press; one 
that could be made and sold at as low a price and 
that was capable of doing as good or better 
work, and that could be operated without the 
muscular exertion that is required to run the old 
Washington. Good country cylinder presses have 
been put on the market, ranging in price from 
$700 up, and thousands of them are now in use ; 
but there are still thousands of country pub- 
lishers who are obliged to pull away at the hand 
press, wasting from five to ten hours on an edition 
that should be turned out in two, simply because they cannot 
afford to buy a cylinder press to run in a ‘‘hand-press town.”’ 
If provided with this press, their troubles would be at an end. 

The impression is made by a solid steel cylinder, which is 
held firmly in place by double truck wheels running in a square 
groove on the under side of the bearers or tracks. The cylin- 
der is actuated by link belts running over sprocket wheels at 
each end of the press. The bearers are adjustable and also the 
cylinder boxes, and these adjustments are all made and the 
presses thoroughly tested with form before leaving the works. 
The cylinder runs in steel anti-friction roller bearings, which 
insures great durability as well as ease of operation. The cylin- 
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der boxes are held securely in line with each other by a 
stretcher rod connecting them, thus preventing side friction. 
The tension of the link belts is set by means of an adjustable 
idler located on center part of each side frame. The impres- 
sion is regulated by four impression screws that raise and lower 
the bearers on which the cylinder runs. The cylinder is cov- 
ered with felt. The form is inked and the sheets put on and 
taken off the same as with an ordinary hand press, and an 
impression is taken by each forward or backward turn of the 
crank. One feature of special value is its simplicity. It can 
be set up and put in operation by the veriest novice. It is 
adapted, also, for shipment to foreign countries and mountain- 
ous regions, because it can be shipped in small packages, the 
weight of the machine being less than that of any other full- 
size newspaper press. 

The Ideal press is made in two sizes : for eight-column folio 
or five-column quarto ; nine-column folio or six-column quarto. 
The price for each is less than that of the same size of the 
common hand press, and so is within reach of all. Every pub- 
lisher who is using the old hand press, and is desirous of doing 
away with the terrors of press-day, should examine the press 
when in Chicago. It can be seen running at the salesrooms of 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 Dearborn street. You can get 
particulars by writing to them. In calling the attention of 
the trade to this particular machine, it 
may be well at the same time to mention 
the fact that the firm manufacturing it 
is also putting on the market the S. & L,. 
Gordon job press, Challenge power and 
lever paper cutters, Advance lever paper 
cutter, Chicago engines and _ boil- 
ers, and electrotype and _ stereo- 
type machinery of all descriptions. 
Callers at the salesrooms are also 
invited to visit the works, which 
are located at 2529 to 2547 leo 


street, where Mr. Shniedewend 





VAUGHN’S IDEAL HAND CYLINDER PRESS. 


makes his headquarters, and where he is always glad to see 
customers and friends when in the World’s Fair city. We 
regret that space will not permit a more extended notice of 
the works. 


MILWAUKEE is to have a new morning English paper after 
January 1. It is to be a morning edition of the Journal, but 
will be run entirely independent of the evening edition, except 
that the same presses are to be used for both. It is to be 
democratic in politics and it is said will have the backing of 
some leading democrats, who have long felt the necessity of a 
democratic morning paper in that city and state. 
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‘*HE’S NOT QUITE SO BLACK AS HE’S PAINTED.’’ 
BY A. H. M. 


” 


‘Give the devil his due 
May be vague —and then you 
Are perhaps prejudiced ere you're acquainted. 





His errors are many — 
Yes, he looks like a zany, 
But he’s not quite so black as he’s painted. 


Like the Irishman’s pig 
He holds back when you dig, 
Or prod, to induce him to go. 
Don't try to deride him, 
But just merely guide him 
For he’s rather too fast than too slow. 


‘Wasting time in his pranks 
He deserves not your thanks.” 
Most true, I don’t think he is sainted. 
Treat him but like a man 
He'll do what he can, 
For he’s not quite so black as he’s painted. 


OF HELP AND VALUE TO THE TRADE AT LARGE. 


I have only recently subscribed to your journal, and I must 
admit that it is very superior and must be of great help and 
value to the trade at large. Were I in business I should be 
influenced a good deal by THE INLAND PRINTER to purchase 
American goods. My general estimate of your journal is a 
high one, and I shall be glad at all times to advance its inter- 
ests. T. T. Leonard, Superintendent of Government Printing, 
Madras Presidency, Bangalore, India. 


THE Riverside Paper Company’s new plant, at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, adjoining the old mill, shows marked change 
during the last month. The walls are well up now, and Agents 
Appleton, Caldwell ’and Toole may well feel proud of their 
venture. This mill is located close to the railroad after cross- 
ing the Connecticut ‘river fgoing north, and will be an orna- 
ment to that part of Holyoke. 
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BRITISH NOTES. 


THE LATE Mr. THOMAS NELSON.—The late head of the 





well-known and greatly respected firm of Messrs. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, printers and publishers, of Edinburgh, was an 
extremely clever mechanic, being the inventor of a rotary 






printing machine, and of many ingenious devices in printing, 





bookbinding and photo-zincography, which have now become 





| common property. 






THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN IRELAND.—The Belfast MVezws 
Letter has at length decided to move with the times, and has 





accordingly introduced the ‘‘Thorne’’ typesetting machine, 
mainly with the object of getting the forms earlier to press in 
order to cope with the increasing circulation. The News Letter, 


which was established in 1737, is the only newspaper in Ireland 







using this new system of manipulating type. 








LORD TENNYSON’S INCOME.—There can be no doubt that 
the late Lord Tennyson was in receipt of a handsome income 
from the copyright of his works. The London /cho is our 
authority for the statement that when Messrs. Strahan & Co. ' 
became his publishers, they paid him £5,000 down for his 
books then in existence, with a separate account for new works. 













| During the five years of this contract, the publishers paid the 





| poet an aggregate sum of £31,000. 






THE PRESS ASSOCIATION’S NEW PREMISES.—It was little 
-anticipated twenty years ago when the British government took 





over the telegraphs that the Press Association which then came 
into existence would develop into anything approaching the 
extent it has. The house in Wine Office Court, Fleet street, 






]ondon, which the Association has occupied since its establish- 





ment, is about to be forsaken for more commodious premises. is 





The various departments of the Association will be separately 





and amply accommodated, and separate rooms will be provided 





for the day and night members of the staff. It is an interesting 
fact that on the site of the present offices of the Press Associa- 







tion, there stood, a century ago, the house in which ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield ’’ was written. 









THE ‘Patt, MALL GAzZETTE.’’—This deservedly popular 
and enterprising London evening paper has lately changed 





| proprietors and is now manned by a new staff. The late pro- 
| prietor, Mr. Yates Thompson, behaved well to the members of 
| the literary and printing staff at parting. He had a personal 
| interview with every member, and after expressing his regret 
| at the severance of their professional association, handed each 
| 







acheck. It is generally understood that the printer received 
450; the Budget printer, £30; advertisement printer, £25 ; 


; 2 
| compositors, £12 each ; regular 
| sional ‘grass’? hands, £6. Asa result of the change arrange- 






“grass”? hands, 48, and ocea- 






| ments are being pushed forward for the issuing of a new 





| London evening Liberal paper on the lines hitherto followed by 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Newnes, M. P., it is understood, 
will be the proprietor of the new paper, and Mr. KE. T. Cook, 
who so ably edited the 7a// Mall, will probably edit the new 
venture, assisted by other members of the old staff. 








Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE ‘‘ NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.”’ 
— Admirers of the venerable statesman will doubtless be inter- 
ested in knowing that his recent article in the North American 
Review was written throughout by his own hand. The Sheffield 
Independent states that the fee paid was £100, which is the 








usual figure proffered by the Review when a special contribu- 







tion is required. During the struggle between the Irish nation- 
alists in Committee Room 15, the editor cabled to a friend and 
occasional contributor in London, asking him to secure, if pos- ' 
sible, from Mr. Parnell an article on the new development of 
the Irish question. It being of importance that the article 
should appear in the next issue of the magazine, it was stated 







that 1,500 words would be sufficient, and that 4100 would be 





paid. Mr. Parnell was seen and promised to do the article, but 
it was not forthcoming at the appointed time. The real value 
of Mr. {Gladstone’s article may be seen in the fact that the 
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Times was ready to pay £230 for transmission of the text, 
while the Daily News was among other Iondon papers which 
offered sums varying from £100 to £200 for the transmission of 


the text of the article. 

AN HISTORIC PRINTING HoUSE.—It is with great regret that 
we have to record the death of Mr. William Bradbury, head of 
the house of Bradbury, Agnew & Co., printers, of London, 
England. ‘The sad event recalls to the mind the fact that this 
was the firm that printed the greater number of the works of 
Charles Dickens, and it is stated that to prevent copies of the 
first installments of his serial novels from getting out before the 
proper time, the younger members of the firm used to set up the 
type of the initial number by themselves in a separate room 
which no one else was allowed to enter. Succeeding to the 
business of Davidson, in Whitefriars, about the year 1834, the 
senior partners struggled on until by a bold stroke they 
acquired the Punch property soon after its commencement in 
i841. The first editor of Punch, under Bradbury & Evans’ 
management, was Mark Lemon, who gathered around him a 
band of genial writers which has, perhaps, never since been 
equaled and whose words have indeed become ‘household 
words.”? Among them will be remembered the Brothers May- 
hew, Douglas Jerrold, Albert Smith, Gilbert 4 Beckett, Shirley 
Taylor, Thackeray, Doyle, Leech, Charles Keene 
and John Tenniel. Of this famous band John Tenniel alone 
remains to connect the past with the present. The ‘ Caudle 
I,ectures’’ of Douglas Jerrold, which appeared in 1547, was one 
of the greatest hits ever made by Punch. ‘The firm of Bradbury 
& Evans continued to display great energy and spirit about the 
middle of the century when their plant of printing machinery 
was perhaps the finest in London, and probably more printed 
sheets were issued weekly by this firm than by any other office 
in the world. The /amily Herald and Household Words were 
printed by this house, and in addition they machined many 
periodicals of large circulation for other printers who had not 
the necessary plant themselves. They were the first printers 
in England to adopt the French process of paper stereotyping. 
In 1841, the Dazly News made its advent on the premises of 
this firm in the form of a four-page sheet published at 2'%d., 
under the editorship of Charles Dickens, and what has since 
become a magnificent property, the /7e/d, was started by the 
firm in The eminent literary men whose works were 
issued by this firm included the three famous writers, Dickens, 
Thackeray and Wilkie Collins. Of recent years other firms 
have arisen and marched to the front. Bradbury & Evans 
eventually dissolved partnership, and the connection by mar- 
riage of Mr. Bradbury to the wealthy Agnew family led to a 
change in the firm, the world-renowned periodical Punch still 
being retained. The late Mr. Bradbury's funeral was attended 
by a full muster of the 7uuch staff, at whose weekly dinner 
Mr. Bradbury, as representing the firm, had sat for years past. 


Brooks, Tom 


1552. 


The employés from the printing works formed a guard of honor 
and received the flower-laden coffin as it entered the cemetery. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

*T10yD’s NEws”’ will celebrate its jubilee on November 27. 

It is said that the sum paid for the Pall Mall Gazette was 
JL, 50,000. 

Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH has just been elected president of 
the Society of Authors, England, in the place of the late Lord 
Tennyson. 

Mr. CARL, HENTSCHEL, one of the best of the photo-etchers 
of London, has just been elected by a large majority president 
of the Playgoers’ Club. 

Mrssrs. R. Hor & Co. have received the order for the lay- 
ing down of machinery, ete., for the new evening paper to be 
started shortly in Tondon. 

SoME idea of the great popularity of Charles Dickens can 
be gleaned from the figures given in the Lookman, which 
states that Messrs. Chapman & Hall have sold 643,000 copies of 
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the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers”’ since the death of the author, and that 
the profits on the sale of Dickens’ works amount to something 
like £8,000 a year. 

IN asingle day’s issue of the 7zmes, London, 300 miles of 
paper a yard wide is consumed, from which interesting fact 
some curious calculations might be worked out. 

THE editor and publisher of the AM/orning, a london half- 
penny newspaper, were recently fined £100 and £50 respect- 
ively for contempt of court in commenting upon a case sub 
judice. 

Ir is said that the late Lord Tennyson hated the mechanical 
methods of expressing respect for the dead; hardly a news- 
paper, therefore, went into ‘“mourning’’ by disfiguring its 
pages with black lines between the columns. 

PRINTERS may not become millionaires, but they frequently 
manage to get together a nice little sum. The will of Mr. 
James Freeman Truscott, printer and stationer, of London, who 
died last March in New Zealand, has been proved at £11,441. 


Ir is understood that one of the features of the British 
section of the World’s Fair at Chicago will be an exhibition of 
old papers, including copies of the earliest dates obtainable, 
collected by Mr. Henry Sell, the well-known advertisement 
agent of Iondon. 

THE London /cho recently abandoned its sporting tips col- 
umn, and it was expected that there would be a great falling 
off in the circulation. It is rather curious, howevet, that its 
removal has not affected the sale of the paper, which has fallen 
off about two thousand copies per day in the early editions only, 
but taking the whole day’s issue, the result has made this 
excellent paper more prosperous than ever. 

SoME idea of the depression in the London printing trade 
may be gathered from the fact that the London Society of Com- 
positors has determined by ballot to extend the provident relief 
to unemployed members for six weeks, and to double the sub- 
scriptions for the same period. The change, which took effect 
on October 22, was decided by a majority of 2,132, the result of 
the ballot being : for the change, 4,591 ; against the extension, 
2,459. 

AN important deputation recently waited on the London 
postage rates for periodicals and trade journals. It was pointed 
out with considerable force that it was unfair that certain jour- 
nals, under the rule that they were newspapers, could go 
through for a halfpenny, while trade journals, which were 
quite as much newspapers to the trade they represented, had 
to pay as much as three and four pence. The deputation was 
favorably received, and it is hoped that a modification will take 
place before long. 


postmaster general in reference to the heavy and unreasonable 


MEssrs. ALEXANDER COWAN & Sons, limited, of Edin- 
burgh, have produced and will shortly issue to their customers 
one of the most artistic calendars it has been our fortune to see. 
For the last fifteen years this firm has issued chromo-litho- 
graphs of Scottish scenery, etc., but this year they have 
departed from their custom and produced an exquisite photo- 
gravure plate mounted ona stout card on which the calendar 
for the coming year has been artistically arranged and printed. 
The photogravure plate is made from the picture in the posses- 
sion of Mr. William McEwan, M. P., ‘‘ West Wemyss Harbor, 
Fife,’ by Sam Bough, R.S.A. It is a beautiful work of art for 
the production of which Messrs. Alexander Cowan & Sons 
deserve great credit and our best thanks. 


THE SUSPENSE WAS AWFUL. 

We have “did without it” a long while with the hopes of 
sometime taking it, but the suspense was awful. Herewith is 
Please place our name on your list for THE INLAND 
PRINTER for one year. Very truly and respectfully, The Atlas 
Printing Company, per C. R. P. W., Delta, Ohio, October 31, 1892. 
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SOLITUDE. 


. I praise the Frenchman, his remark was shre 

Engraved by 

ELECTRO- TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
1306-10 Filbert street, But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 


How sweet, how passing swect is solitu le ! 


Philadelphia. Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet !— Cowper. 
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OUR LETTER PUZZLE. 

Owing to the fact that we have received but few replies to 
our ‘“‘What Letter Is It?’’ puzzle, and none of them exactly 
correct at date of going to press, we shall extend the time, and 
print the answer and name the lucky winners of the prizes in 
the January number. ‘This will give many a chance who have 
before this decided that it was too late to forward replies. Tet 
readers of THE INI,AND PRINTER bestir themselves, there is yet 
time to win a prize. Get out your November issue, look on 
page 142, and give us your interpretation of the letter. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. L., Detroit, Michigan.—What will make a transparent 
varnish for steel? Axszwer.—A varnish for iron or steel that 
will retain its transparency and not obscure the brilliancy of the 
metals may be made from clear grains of mastic, 10 parts; cam- 
phor, 5 parts ; sandarach, 15 parts, and elemi, 5 parts; dissolved 
in a sufficient quantity of alcohol and applied without heat. 

I’. A. M., Los Angeles, California.—r1. What mixture when 
mixed with ink will enable a person to work three or four 
colors on a card without running them together. 2. How is 
steel-plate printing done, how inked, and can it be done on a 
Answer.—1t. The mixture isa secret one and is 
2. A full answer to these questions will be 


printing press. 
held under patent. 
found in Ringwalt’s Encyclopedia of Printing. 


PRINTING PRESS EXHIBITS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

A meeting of the representatives of printing press manu- 
facturers was held at the office of the Chicago Herald Novem- 
ber 25. Among those present were Walter Scott, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, Frank Barhydt, of the Johnson Peerless Works, 
ID. H. Champlin, of C. B. Cottrell & Sons, Edward Blake, of 
Cc. Potter, Jr., & Co., John Spencer, of the John Thomson 
Press Co., H. W. Thornton, of the Huber Press Co., I. L. Stone, 
of the Duplex Printing Press Co., Warren Barnhart, represent- 
ing Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., Liberty Mach- 
ine Works and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, James I. Lee, of 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., Frank Estes, of Golding & Co., J. J. 
Walser, of The Goss Printing Press Co., A. J. Pulsford, of the 
Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Co., G. N. Buzby, of 
the Duplex Color Disc Co., S. K. White, of the Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Co., Mr. Walker, of the Prouty Press 
Co., Madison, Wisconsin, James W. Scott, of the Herald, Victor 
I’. Lawson, of the Mews, Joseph Dunlop, of the Dispatch, Mr. 
Biggs, of the Evening Mail, and a number of others. Mr. Scott, 
of the Herald, acted as chairman of the meeting. I. W. Robin- 
son, Chief of Department of Machinery of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, stated that there was over 65,000 square feet 
of space applied for by the printing interests, two-thirds of 
which had been applied for by press manufacturers. ‘There was 
a little over 26,000 feet that could be given out. 
gested that as about two-thirds of the space applied for was by 
the printing press people, the same rule should hold good in 
alletting space of the amount that was to be given out in the 
same proportion. It having been determined that there would 
be evening editions of all the Chicago papers printed on the 
grounds, it was arranged that the different web perfecting 
presses each take a paper and print it, thus showing their 
machines in operation and at the same time reducing the space 
for any other exhibit should they make one. By this method 
there was saved a large amount of valuable space. ‘The idea of 
the meeting was to prevent as far as possible duplicating the 
exhibits. After a great deal of discussion a large number of 
the prospective exhibitors found by condensing that they could 
do with considerable less space than had been applied for, and 
thus enable others to get in. Among those applying for space 
there were quite a number, not manufacturers of machinery, 
who were barred from making any display. It was finally 
decided, after a discussion of nearly four hours, to leave the 
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matter in the hands of Mr. Robingon, a pretty thorough expres- 
sion of opinion having been given regarding what would be 


- necessary to exhibit, and the matter could be definitely arranged 


and the space allotted by him in a very short time. From the 
expression at the meeting it is evident that a very large and 
handsome display will be made by this branch, and one that 
anyone connected with the printing industry in any way should 
not fail to visit. We are safe in saying that with high speed 
presses running off editions every hour during the afternoon, 
besides the exhibit to be made by the platen press people, in 
connection with the typefounders and printers’ furniture manu- 
facturers, it will be a sight well worth traveling many miles 
to see. 


OBITUARY. 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD. 

Howard Lockwood, of the firm of Howard Lockwood & 
Co., printers and publishers, and founder of the /aper 7rade 
Journal, died at his residence, No. 145 West Fifty-eighth street, 
New York city, on Friday, November 4. The cause of death 
was heart disease. 

Mr. Lockwood was born at White Plains, Westchester 
county, New York, on March 9, 1846. His father, Gen. Mun- 
son I. ITockwood, was for many years a prominent factor in the 

social and political life 
of the country and a 
lineal 
Robert Lockwood, first 
of the name in the 
United States, an emi- 
grant from England in 
He settled at Wa- 
tertown, Massachusetts. 
In the Colonial and 
Revolutionary wars the 
descendants of Robert 
Lockwood took an act- 
ive part, twenty-three 
of them having gallantly 
fought in the former 
conflict and nearly two 
hundred of them in the 
latter. On his mother’s 
side Howard Tockwood was descended from Nicholas Dela- 


descendant of 


1630. 


plaine,a distinguished Huguenot, who came to America and 
settled on Manhattan Island, where he died in 1790. The 
Iockwood house at White Plains stands on the land which was 
traversed by Washington’s earthworks. It was in this battle 
that Iieut. Simon Ingersoll, a great-grandfather of Howard 
Lockwood, lost his life. About a mile distant from the old 
Lockwood residence is the building occupied by the com- 
mander-in-chief as his headquarters and where may be seen 
a handsomely-bound register, the gift of Gen. Munson I. 
Lockwood. 

After completing his education Howard Lockwood removed 
to New York city, and in 1865 he was employed in a paper 
warehouse in Duane street, where by paying strict attention to 
business he soon acquired a thorough knowledge of the paper 
trade proper and of the scope, extent and processes of paper 
manufacture. Believing that the paper business required a 
newspaper to represent its constantly developing energies, he 
established, in 1872, the Paper Trade Journal, from which has 
grown the large business known as the Lockwood Press, and 
which has served as the foundation of several other successful 
publications, such as the American Stationer, the American 
Mail and Export Journal, the American Bookmaker aud 
Iockwood’s Directory of the Paper and Stationery Trades, 
which has long been a standard annual. In the summer of 1886 
he formed a copartnership with W. P. Hamilton, to do printing 
and publishing, under the style of Howard Lockwood & Co. 
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On October 25, 1882, Mr. Iockwood was married to Carrie 
Baker Done, a granddaughter of the late Bowles Colgate. He 
was an active member of the typothetee of New York, and 
represented it at the meeting in Chicago in 1887 which resulted 
in the organization of the United Typothetz. The first con- 
stitution of the national society was drafted by Mr. Iockwood. 
He was also first chairman of the executive committee of that 
association, was twice reélected and has done much for the suc- 
cess of the United Typothetze of America. 

Mr. Lockwood at the time of his death was a member of 
the Union League, the Lotos, the Manhattan, the Grolier, the 
Aldine and other prominent New York clubs. He was also one 
of the Sons of the Revolution and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, and of the New England and 
Huguenot societies of New York. 

The funeral services were held on Monday, November 7. 

Floral tributes included one from the United Typothetz. 


AL, P. LONGENECKER. 

The news of the death of Al P. Longenecker came with a 
shock of painful surprise to his numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances on November 15. ° At first it was said a mistake had been 
made as to identity, but later reports confirmed the sad intelli- 
gence. Mr. Longe- 
necker was well and 
favorably known in 
the printing trade, 
and at the time of his 
death 
salesman for the firm 
of Charles Eneu 
Johnson & Com- 
pany, and had _ his 
residence in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. 
Longenecker left his 


was traveling 


home something over 
a week previous to 
his death to make 
a business trip, and 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
was one of the towns 
list. He 
reached there Mon- 
day, November 14, 
and went out to meet some business acquaintances in the even- 
ing. While he was walking down Main street on his way to his 
hotel at about ten o’clock at night he was seized by what 
He was removed to the hospital, 
In the morning he died, 


on his 





seemed to be an epileptic fit. 
where he lay unconscious all night. 
without regaining consciousness, and his family was notified by 
telegraph. He leaves a wife and family of three children to 
mourn his loss. An old friend pays the follewing tribute to his 
memory: “Jovial, genial ‘Al’ Longenecker, as he was called 
by the scores of printers all over the country, is no more. We 
will sadly miss his kindly face and harmless jokes that were 
wont to help drive dull care away and make life more worth 
the living. He has shown his last sample ; made his last trip. 
No more will he grasp us by the hand and kindly ask about us, 
and sympathize in our trouble. Noble-hearted and generous, 
ready to lend a helping hand to all in affliction ; good-natured 
under nearly all and every circumstance, if he had any annoy- 
ances he kept them to himself. He always brought a ray of 
sunshine with him. Poor ‘Al,’ may we meet again in that 
land where parting will be no more. May your order book be 
full, with nothing marked out. No more long waits and missed 
connections. The world is better that he has lived in it. 
Anyone that can help lighten the everyday drudgery of this 
life is indeed a benefactor, and Al Longenecker was such 
indeed. Friend to the poor and oppressed, we bid you adieu. 
May you rest in peace.’ 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


GEORGE H. BENEDICT & COMPANY, engravers and electro- 
typers, Chicago, Illinois, have recently published an advertis- 
ing brochure entitled ‘‘ Benedict’s Typographical Illustrator 
and Platemaker,’’ filled with handsome specimens of their 
specialties. It alsocontains much interesting matter to printers 
generally, and reflects much credit on the firm producing it. 

THE Pritish Lithographer, published by Messrs. Raithby & 
Lawrence, of Leicester and London, England, the first number 
of which appeared near the close of November, 1891, has 
sarned the appreciation not only of artists and lithographic 
printers, but of all interested in the graphic arts, from the 
initial number until that closing the bound volume just issued 
by the firm. In their prospectus, Messrs. Raithby & Lawrence 
said that it was their intention to make the British Lithog- 
vapher useful and representative, and to give it a front place 
among the lithographic journals of the world. They have 
more than fulfilled their promise. It is one of the most valu- 
able text-books the worker in lithography can procure. 

AMONG the publications suitable for the holidays, the 
‘“Roundabout”’ books, issued by Charles EK. Brown & Co., of 
Boston, Massachusetts, have few competitors from the point of 
artistic works at moderate price. ‘The following list is offered 
by the firm, allin uniform binding, with lithographed covers, 
boards, $1.25; bound in cloth $1.75: ‘Drifting Round the 
World,” by Capt. C. W. Hall; ‘fA Voyage in the Sunbeam,”’ by 
lady Brassey; ‘“‘Our Boys in India,’ by Harry W. French ; 
“Our Boys in China,’ by the same author; ‘‘ Young Ameri- 
cans in Japan,’ by Edward Greey; ‘Young Americans in 
Tokio,’”’ by the same author ; ‘‘ Young Americans in Yezo,”’ by 
the same author; ‘‘The Fall of Sebastopol,’? by A. G. Henty ; 
“Fighting the Saracens,’’ by the same author; ‘‘The Young 
Colonists,’’ by the same author. Added to the line are: Par- 
loa’s Appledore Cook Book, in cloth or oilcloth, $1.25 ; Universal 
Common Sense Cookery Book, cloth or oilcloth, $1; Hall’s 
Ireland, cloth, $3.75; Hall’s Ireland, sheep, $5; Hall’s Ire- 
land, half morocco, $6. The ‘“‘ Favorite Folk Ballads,’’ issued 
by the same publishers, are illustrated with spirited and char- 
acteristic wash drawings in half-tone. Bound in Venetian rep, 
they are sold at 75 cents; in leatherette, $1. Following is the 
list: ‘‘The Old Folks at Home,” ‘I Wish I Was in Dixie’s 
Land,” ‘Old Uncle Ned,” ‘‘ Darling Nellie Gray,” ‘“‘Sally In 
Our Alley,” ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ ‘‘Shandon Bells,’’ ‘‘ Blue 
Bells of Scotland,’’ ‘‘ The Watch on the Rhine.’’ The works 
before named have been reviewed in other editions, and the 
authors’ names will be a sufficient introduction to their merits 
in the very handsome holiday numbers of Messrs. Brown & 
Company. ‘They are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
upon receipt of price by the publishers. 

POEMS BY ADAM LINDSAY GORDON, Melbeurne, Australia: A. H. 

Massina & Company. 

These poems, which comprise ‘Sea Spray and Smoke 
Drift,”’ ‘‘ Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes,”’ ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” ‘“‘ Ashteroth’’ and ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics,” are prefaced by 
“The Roll of the Kettledrum,” illustrated in half-tone from 
original drawings by Lieut.-Colonel Marshman, late major of 
her majesty’s 28th Regiment. Gorton’s spirited lines have 
received a handsome setting at the hands of Messrs. Massina. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT A PRINTER CAN 
HAVE! 


Last year I gave my husband THE INI.AND PRINTER for a 
year, as a Christmas present, and upon asking him what maga- 
zine he preferred this year, he said ‘‘ THE INLAND PRINTER, by 
It helps me so much in my business. I consider it 
So inclosed please find $2 
Mrs. LIVINGSTON SHER- 


all means. 
the finest publication of the kind.” 
for the coming year’s subscription. 
RILL, Sandy Hill, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE Citizen, of Jackson, Michigan, is increasing steadily in 
circulation, and is contemplating the purchase of a Cox duplex 
perfecting press. 

A NEW democratic weekly paper has made its appearance 
at Yonkers, New York. It is called the Vain Dealer, and is a 
very nicely gotten up sheet. 

THE xpress, Terre Haute, Indiana, is building a three-story 
house, 20 by 140 feet, brownstone front and equipped with 
modern improvements. It will be occupied about December 15. 

THE 7ribune, of Kokomo, Indiana, has moved into its new 
quarters at the corner of Union and Walnut streets. The build- 
ing ranks well to the front and bespeaks great credit to the 
Tribune's management. 

THE Daily Press, of Lynn, Massachusetts, has been formally 
taken in charge by members of the Democratic City Committee 
during the past few months. It assumed a radical democratic 
position during the presidential campaign. 

THE Detroit 7zmes consolidated with the ews of that city 
on October 3, and for simplicity of title the name of the older 
journal, the vening News, retained. Mr. A. S. 
Porter is now the manager of the Detroit 77zbune, and his 
energetic work is having a marked influence on its prosperity. 


has been 


THE Logansport Advance, Logansport, Indiana, a weekly 
paper started about three months ago in the interest of the 
People’s party, was sold, November 19, to J. EK. Sutton, pro- 
prietor of the Daily and Weekly Reporter. Mr. Sutton will 
continue to run it in connection with his other paper as a Third 
party organ. 

THE Press, of Paterson, New Jersey, has at last made a 
change. ‘They formerly printed a ‘“‘ blanket’? sheet, but this 
outlived its usefulness, and now an eight-page paper is pub- 
They have put in a new perfecting press that prints 
’ The change 


lished. 
from the type, and also added a new 
was made November 15. 


“ 


dress.’ 


THE Weekly Journalist of Boston is without doubt one of 
the most interesting and instructive journalistic papers pub- 
lished. Editor Benyon has succeeded in obtaining as regular 
contributors the best talent in the country — such well-known 
writers as Edward W. Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal; 
Col. John A. Cockerill, editor of the New York Morning 
Advertiser; Nathaniel C. Fowler, the expert advertiser, and 
many other writers of national fame. Such papers as the 
Weekly Journalist should be in the hands of every advertiser, 
containing as it does the latest news and schemes on the art of 
advertising. 

For several months past a movement has been on foot for 
the organization of a stock company to purchase the Lvening 
Courier, of Jackson, Michigan. M. W. Tarbox, of the Satur- 
day Evening Star, who has been actively engaged in the enter- 
prise, has finally completed the organization. The new concern 
will be known as the Courier-Star Company. ‘The objects, as 
stated in the articles of association, are those of carrying on 
the business of printing, publishing and bookmaking, includ- 
ing the publication of a daily and weekly newspaper in the 
city of Jackson. The amount of capital stock is $10,000, 
divided into 400 shares of $25 each. The stockholders have 
elected the following officers: President, M. W. Tarbox ; vice- 
president, Clarence H. Bennett ; secretary, Eugene Pringle ; 
treasurer, Robert Lake. 

A BooM has struck the newspapers in Paterson, New Jersey, 
and they have awakened from their Rip Van Winkle sleep. 
The Morning Call's new building on Broadway is rapidly near- 
ing completion, and will be a handsome structure. It will be 
four stories high, on the top of which will be a dome and a large 
It is this three-year-old ‘sheet’? that has caused the 
boom. With its large circulation and improved machinery it 
made the other fellows follow on, as will be noted. Not content 


clock. 
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with having compelled his evening contemporaries to come 
down to 2 cents, Editor Haines has reduced the price of the 
His establishment is equipped with 
A new addition to his plant is a 


Evening News to 1 cent. 
the best machinery in town. 
bookbindery and ruling apparatus. This is the only paper 


having one in town. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 
S. P. Ponp, De Graff, Ohio. 
of good execution. 
H. EK. Carr, Cleveland, 
work, acceptably executed. 


Specimen of letterpress work 


Ohio. Specimens of general 


GEORGE AINSLEY, the /veeman, Webster City, Iowa. Busi- 
ness cards of average merit. 

THOMAS I,. JACOBS, Neenah, Wisconsin. Advertising card 
in menu form, neatly executed. 

DENHAM, THE PRINTER, Superior, Wisconsin. Advertis- 
ing blotters of no particular merit. 

W. W. WHETSTONE, Oswego, Kansas. Business card and 
letterhead in tints and colors. Crude in effect. 
WILL ESKEW & CoMPANY, Quincy, Illinois. Specimens of 
general work, neatly and artistically executed. 

A. MEEKIN & Co., Troy, New York. 
work, neatly executed and artistically designed. 


Specimens of general 
CHARLES Horr & Sons, Kankakee, Illinois. Specimens of 
general work in tints and colors, of average merit. 

ALFRED M. Srocum & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Specimens of color work, as usual admirably executed. 

HARRY HULCE, Greencastle, Indiana. Specimens of letter- 
press of average quality. ‘The presswork is indifferent. 

DAILY HERALD PRINTING COMPANY, Austin, Minnesota. 
Advertising card, hardly up to the average of their work. 

MONETARY TIMES PRINTING COMPANY, Canada. Calendar 
for the new year, of elegant design and handsomely printed. 

BROWN THURSTON COMPANY, Portland, Maine. Advertising 
blotter of unusual design, well printed and attractively worded. 

‘“Goop ROLLERS,” is the title of an interesting little bro- 
chure issued by Messrs. Wild & Stevens, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

DRANT ENGRAVING COMPANY, Chicago. 
chure, ‘“A Few: Specimens of Half-tone Work,’’ exquisitely 


Advertising bro- 


done. 
W. H. Brest & Co., Boston, 
’ original, artistic and admirably 


Massachusetts. Advertising 
brochure, ‘‘’To Publishers,’ 
printed. 

CHARLES L,. RAMBO, with H. Ferkler, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Proofs of advertising pages, well designed and well 
executed. 

J. C. HARLAN, Cambridge, Nebraska. Billhead and adver- 
tising card. No particular originality in design, but of fair 
execution. 

THE Old Dominion Printing Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
Advertising card in tints and colors of attractive design and 
good execution. 

CURTIS PRINTING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota. Adver- 
tising card and envelope in tints and colors, unique in design 
and artistic generally. 

‘TOLAN-COOK PRINTING COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Business card in tints and colors, and specimen of programme 
work, very acceptably done. 

WoMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Chicago. 
Advertising blotter of average design, neatly executed, printed 
in the time-honored red and green. 

JosErH C. Duport, Westfield, Massachusetts. 
theater programme work, with specimens of blank embossing 
The work is artistic and effective, the blank 


Samples of 


and color work. 
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embossing being an exception, which though well executed is 
necessarily rendered ineffective in the character of the work 
on which it is employed. 

W. W. Cox, Kansas City, Kansas. 
showing specimens of commercial printing. 
pendium of forms, and is well printed. 


Advertising brochure 
It is a neat com- 


FE. D. Gress, advertising editor, National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. Specimens of catalogue work of artistic 
design and good execution in all details. 

C. C. PRAKER, Cairo, Michigan. 
tints and colors and title page for fair premium list. 
tion to details mars the work considerably. 


Specimens of work in 
Inatten- 


FRANK H. WEsv, Detroit, Michigan. A business card, 
letterhead and billhead in tints, colors and bronzes, of average 
design and fair execution. Coloration is crude. 

C. EF. JENKINS, Omaha, Nebraska. Specimens of embossed 
work, deep, clean and sharp. The embossing is all that could 
be desired, and the presswork is admirably done. 

ROBERT N. NORMENT, pressman, the Leader, Manchester, 
Virginia. Business card in colors. Design is indifferent, the 
presswork of good quality, coloration somewhat crude. 

JAMES NEWMAN, with Pastoriza Printing and Lithographing 
Company, Houston, Texas. Menu for annual dinner of the 
company on Thanksgiving Day. A good piece of work. 

“A FALL, TOKEN,”’ is the title of a little card printed by the 
Times Printing House, of Philadelphia, an autumn leaf being 
tied to the card with a yellow ribbon; simple, attractive and 
artistic. 

THE Will S. Marshall Printing Company, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Billheads, advertisements, letterheads and advertising 
blotters in tints and colors, of good design, but spoiled by over- 
colorization. 

R. W. Evans, Knoxville, Illinois. 
and bill heads, of good design, but a little crude as regards 
presswork. A little more attention to details in composition 
would also render the work more acceptable. 


Business card and letter 


GATLING PRINTING CoMPANY, Norfolk, Virginia. Specimen 
of bookwork, ‘Virginia Tourist,’ highly creditable to the 
office producing it. The half-tones, of which there are many, 
are well executed, and the letterpress would be difficult to 
excel. 

GEORGETOWN Fferald, Ontario. Billhead, 
business card and letterhead in tints and colors ; also specimen 
of pamphlet work. The work is of moderate merit in design. 
The presswork is acceptably done, but more careful attention to 
details would be a vast improvement. 


Georgetown, 


CARTAN PRINTING COMPANY, Union City, Tennessee. 
Specimen of programme work and building and loan associa- 
tion folder. The former is ridiculous by over-ornamentation 
and the use of innumerable fancy type faces. The latter 
is an acceptable job, but inattention to details spoils its effect- 
iveness. 

W. H. WRIGHT, JR., Buffalo, New York. Calendar blotter for 
November of new and original design. In the center of the 
card is fastened a bright new cent, surrounded by the motto, 
‘Cause Combined with Effect —Clean Printing, Clean Money.” 
Mr. Wright’s originality is ever finding new vent. 

W. L.. HUBBARD, Kalkaska, Michigan. 
stationery in tints and colors. The tints selected are inartistic, 
the designs are average and the execution is marred by indif- 
ference to details. The presswork is not what it should be, 
and the embossing should be abandoned until perfect work can 


Specimens of office 


be secured. 
F, A. M., Franklin Printing Company, Los Angeles, Califor- 


nia. Directory page printed on black cardboard, business 


cards and envelope corner cards, in tints, colors and bronzes. 
The directory insert is of good design, and well executed, with 
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the exception of the use of a gray ink, which gives a crude 


effect to an otherwise tasteful job. The gilt shading on the 
cards spoils their effectiveness, but the work is generally indic- 
ative of the capability of the company to turn out a high 


grade of work. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


N. C. HAwks, of Hawks & Shattuck, printers’ supplies, San 
Francisco, was in the city recently on business. 

THE Ram’s Horn, the Rev. E. P. Brown’s unique religious 
weekly, is coming to Chicago, where the new business manager 
lives. 

THE Bearings Publishing Company has been incorporated. 
Norton H. Van Sicklen, George N. Morgan and John B. Mor- 
gan, promoters. Capital $50,000. 

THE Inland Daily Press Association, which has its corporate 
headquarters in Chicago, will convene at the Gibson House, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 8, to take measures to perfect 
its organization. 

THE Commercial Stamp Trade Journal is now published by 
the H. Sellschoff Printing and Publishing Company, at No. 
304 Dearborn street, and is still conducted by its old editor, 
Mr. R. H. Smith. 

A SHOEMAKER in Chicago displays the following legend : 
‘‘Boots and shoes in the rear.’’ It is presumed that this is 
peculiarly applicable to his daughter’s young man when he 
lingers until an unseemly hour.—J/onetary Times. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 16 announce a ball at North 
Side Turner Hall on the night of December 6. The printers 
do not often give an entertainment of any kind, but when they 
do they make preparations for making it a success. 

ROBINSON & SMITH is the name of a new firm of printers 
just established at 128 Franklin street. Mr. W. IT. Robinson, the 
senior member of the company, was formerly of W. T. Robin- 
son & Co., and Mr. Charles G. Smith was manager of the manu- 
facturing department of George E. Cole & Co. 

THE Old-time Printers’ Society will celebrate the birthday 
of Benjamin Franklin, January 17, 1893, with a banquet and 
ball at the Sherman House. ‘The arrangements are in charge of 
an energetic and capable committee, who will spare no efforts 
to make the reunion a success in every respect. 

THERE is quite a colony of Chicagoans in the San Gabriel 
Valley, California, now. Here Editor Medill spades his roses 
at his ideal country home, near Ios Angeles. Not far away are 
the homes of Andrew McNally and Col. Henry C. Corbin, 
while the Raymond Hotel is always full of Chicago people. 


Ir is reported that an “official bulletin’ will be printed 
during the World’s Fair by the morning newspapers of Chi- 
cago. The paper will be published at Jackson park, and each 
newspaper will be given one page. The remainder of the bulle- 
tin will contain official news, including announcements by the 
Exposition management. Afternoon papers will be published 
by the Evening Post and the Evening News. 

NOVEMBER 13 Egbert Z. Jansen, formerly head of the book 
firm of Jansen, McClurg & Co., of this city, now A. C. McClurg 
& Co., and for nearly thirty-eight years one of the city’s most 
prominent business men, died in Detroit, Michigan. Five 
years ago Mr. Jansen’s health failed and he retired from busi- 
ness and removed to Michigan, residing first at Ypsilanti, and 
for several months past in Detroit. He leaves a widow and four 
children. 

FRANK W. NELSON, who was connected with the well- 
known printing firm of Stromberg, Allen & Co. since its estab- 
lishment, died at his home, 4244 Champlain avenue, at 6 o’clock 
A.M., November 11, after a lingering illness of four months. 
For years Mr. Nelson was with J. M. W. Jones & Co. and was 
one of the most popular young men in the city, making and 
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keeping warm friends through his great good-nature and sunny 
disposition. He leaves a wife and one child. 


WALTER Scortr, for some time past night editor of the 
Chicago Globe, will leave for New York shortly to reinforce the 
staff of the Laffan Bureau of that city. Mr. Scott came to 
Chicago from the Toledo Blade about two years ago, and has 
made his mark in the local field. The Globe says of him that 
‘“‘he has filled a position of trust and responsibility on that 
paper after a fashion that has earned for him the confidence of 
his employers and the warm friendship of his fellows.” 


THE exhibition and sketch sale of the Chicago Society of 
Artists, held November 15, 16 and 17, was not the success finan- 
cially which the merit of the works warranted. Some undoubted 
bargains were secured by appreciative purchasers. W. C. Hart- 
son exhibited some excellent water-colors, of which his ‘‘ Bay 
on the Illinois River’? was the most pleasing. E. J. Dressler 
had also some clever water-color landscapes, full of color and 
Frederick Freer sent ‘‘ An Antiquary,”’ 
By Lawton 


harmonious in tone. 
an oil study of an old man cataloguing his curios. 
-arker there was a moonlight effect on Ox Creek, full of the 
mystery and poetry of night in a forest. Messrs. Boutwod and 
Vanderpoel sent some cleverly painted heads in oil and water- 
colors. Victor Smedley’s ‘‘ Village Street ’? was a charming bit 
of cool gray landscape. Frank Iinden showed some of the 
boats and elevators along the Chicago river. William Schmedt- 
gen had among others a pleasing sketch, ‘“‘ Along the Canal.” 
About thirty members of the society were represented by good 
works. 

MR. JOSEPH H. BARNETT, secretary and manager of Blom- 
gren Brothers & Company, electrotypers and photo-engravers, 
175 Monroe street, Chicago, has recently returned from a two 
months’ trip through the West and Northwest, principally 
on business. During his absence from the city he visited 
hundreds of printing offices, made numbers of new acquaint- 
ances and met many customers he had already been doing 
business with. The object of his visit was principally to call the 
attention of the trade throughout the West to the facilities of 
his house for doing half-tone work, and from the number of 
orders he brought back it is evident he must have used some 
very convincing arguments. One order alone which he received 
will more than pay the entire expenses of the trip. Business in 
the West is fairly good, but many printers in that section of the 
country patronize local engravers, believing that too much 
time would be consumed by sending as far east as Chicago. Mr. 
Barnett has satisfied a number of people that Chicago is the 
place to have this work done, and even before he had returned 
home the orders began to pour in from the various towns he 
had visited. Many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who 
were acquainted with his house through its advertisements 
and half-tone specimens therein were glad to meet personally 
a member of the firm. 


TRADE NOTES. 

H. F. SMAR?’ has removed his printing plant from Concord 
to Hillsboro Bridge, New Hampshire. 

Cc: B. Corrrent & Sons’ latest circular, entitled ‘ Five 
Men,” is one of the best they have gotten out. 

Mrssrs. Mount & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
burned out about a month ago, have moved to premises two 
blocks north on Seneca street. 


who were 


THE Enterprise Printing Company of Conneaut, Ohio, are 
making extensive additions to their facilities under the able 
management of Mr. Adelbert I. Gove. 

WRITE to the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago, for a copy of ‘“Bond-Blank Condition.” It 
contains information that interests every printer. 

THE management of the Register Publishing Company, 
known as ‘The Inland Press,’ Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
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recently changed, O. C. Bacon giving way to a Mr. Phillips, of 
New York state, and Foreman Townsend giving way to H. G. 
Walker, an ‘‘A 1’’ job man. 

THE state printing office of Robert Smith & Co., Lansing, 
Michigan, which suffered recently by fire, is again on a work: 
ing footing and running nearly entire force of help. 

THE Olyphant (Pa.) Record has just bought a complete 
outfit, presses, type, etc., all of which was furnished by W. H. 
Withers Paper Company, limited, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

MEssrs. W. J. C. DULANEY & Co., of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, have recently purchased a printing plant which is said 
to compare favorably with those in the best establishments in 
that city. 

MrEssrs. A. F. Jupp & Co., printers and engravers, of 
Rockford, Illinois, have recently moved into their handsome 
new building, and are well equipped to carry on their grow- 
ing business. 

H. T. SPRADLING has purchased the material of the St. 
Clair Printing Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, which failed 
some two months ago, and has opened a job office at 412 
Market street, in that city. 

THE Séatesman, of Lansing, Michigan, a weekly devoted to 
third-party politics, has collapsed and office sold on mortgagee 
sale. Messrs. Bowers & Welch, two young men of the city, 
have taken hold of the office and will hereafter run it as a job 
office. 

MEssks. THUM BROTHERS have purchased the office and 
plant of the Pueblo Printing Company, Pueblo, Colorado, so suc- 
cessfully conducted by Osgood & Thum. They have dropped 
the name ‘“ Pueblo Printing Company ” and in future they will 
use only the name Thum Brothers. 

THE Elite Manufacturing Company, of Marshall, Michigan, 
manufacturers of the Elite rule bender, desire to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the change in their advertisement in this 
issue, showing a testimonial from one of the best printing houses 
in Omaha, Nebraska, which certainly speaks well for their 
device. 

THE Clause Printing Press Company, manufacturers of 
printing and stereotype machinery, announce the opening of 
their new plant at Elkhart, Indiana. Theirspecialty will be the 
manufacture of the standard Clause web press, having secured 
the patents, franchises, drawings, patterns, from the 
inventor. ‘They are fully equipped to take orders for presses of 
this class, and guarantee to get them out promptly. The 
officers of the company are: J. l.. Broderick, president; John 
J. Clause, manager; W. J. Meader, treasurer. 


etc., 


Joun C. Story has succeeded Story & Company, of 51 and 
53 South May street, Chicago, in the lithograph, label, show card 
and map finishing business. The firm does varnishing, cloth 
backing, die cutting and paper gumming for the trade in gen- 
eral. They are also manufacturers and finishers of tin rings 
for show cards. Orders from out-of-town customers have special 
attention. The company has no connection with any printing 
or lithographing establishment, and any firm sending work to 
them may be assured that it will have the best attention. 

THE F. W. Roberts Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have made 
an addition of two stories to their block, and moved their presses 
from the basement to the third story. They now occupy five 
stories and basement. They have just added a new Huber press, 
44 by 60, new body type of various sizes, besides new faces of 
job letter, which augments their printing department, and new 
folders and cutters have increased the facilities of the binding 
department. Eighteen months ago they moved into their 
present building (then three stories), which just about doubled 
their former capacity. If their business continues to grow as 
it has done in the past they will have to take in some of the 
adjoining buildings before many moons. ‘The printing depart 
ment is under the superintendence of Mr. C. P. Carl, a young 
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man, but a thorough printer in every branch of the ‘‘art pre- 


servative.”’ 

MONTAGUE & FULLER, New York and Chicago, have issued 
a handsome catalogue of 44 pages, showing the latest improved 
bookbinders’ and printers’ machinery sold by them. The print- 
ing being done by the Alley-Allen Press, of New York, it is 
unnecessary to say it is perfect. Montague & Fuller are gen- 
eral agents in the United States and Canada for a number of 
special machines for bookbinders’ use, a list of which can be 
found in their advertisement on another page. They are manu- 
facturers of embossers, inkers, smashers and arch presses, and 
dealers in perforators, ruling machines, gilding presses, thread, 
wire, etc., and every machine and all material needed by a 
The intending purchaser of any machinery in their 
It can be obtained 


binder. 
line should secure a copy of this catalogue. 
by addressing the New York house, at 28 Reade street, or the 
Chicago branch, at 345 Dearborn street. 

WE acknowledge receipt of a new catalogue just issued by 
Gane Brothers & Company, importers and dealers in book- 
binders’ stock and machinery, 81 Duane street, New York. The 
work contains 310 pages, is very neatly printed and handsomely 
bound in a unique cloth cover of Japanese design. The book 
is fully illustrated with cuts of the many machines sold by the 
firm, as well as the various supplies for bookbinders’ use which 
are carried in stock by the firm. <A very useful addition to 
the work is the portion devoted to ruling pens, the different 
styles of ruling from No. 1 to No. to, and all the special styles 
of ruling, being given. A portion of the ruled pages is pro- 
duced on pens spaced on the point system. ‘The firm is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon the work. The Chicago office 
of Gane Brothers & Company is at 179 Monroe street, and the 
St. Louis house at 406 North Third street. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


It is rumored that the Herald Company, of Yonkers, New 
York, are going to put Linotype machines in their composing 
room. 

Wu; business is fair in St. louis, Missouri, there is an 
abundance of printers, both news and job, and a large number 
are idle. 

THE Golden Censer Company, of Rockford, Illinois, have 
recently moved into the William Brown building, and are now 
paying nine hours’ wages for eight hours’ work. 

BALTIMORE (Md.) Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 38, at the 
November meeting received six new members and one by card. 
Several applications are said to be promised next month. 

DAYTON Typographical Union, No. 37, has adopted a scale 
for stereotypers — $12 per week for day work and $13 for night 
work. They are now wrestling with the machine scale question. 

THE job and book business of Lynn, Massachusetts, ‘has 

) . 
been wonderfully good the last few months and the n®any 
employing printers expect a brisk winter’s work. 


JAMES FRANK, who has occupied the position of ad man, 
foreman and local editor on the Daily Fatriot, of Jackson, 
Michigan, has been promoted to the business management of | 
that journal, vice W. H. Turner, resigned. | 

A RAISE in the price of composition has been promised on | 
The Union, of Manchester, New Hampshire, the same to take | 
effect January 1. The town is overstocked with “subs,” and it | 
is expected that several cases will be laid off now that election 


is over. 


Mr. TORREY E. WARDNER, who endeared himself to the 
compositors of Boston, Massachusetts, while managing editor | 
of the Boston News, has again come on top in the control of | 
that paper as managing editor. | 


’ 


“MODERN ADVERTISING’ 
recently started in Chicago, and is devoted to advertisers. 


is the title of a new monthly | 
Its 
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motto is, ‘‘ Advertising is ovr device for breaking your resolu- 
tions to economize.”’ It is brightly and well edited and neatly 
printed, and as it has no western competitor will no doubt be 
well supported by advertising specialists and others interested 
in advertising. Fred W. Goudy is editor and publisher, and 
C. Iauron Hooper, associate editor. 

AT its regular meeting, held on November 6, Springfield 
Typographical Union, No. 177, adopted a new constitution and 
by-laws. The most radical changes made in that document 
are: making two separate offices of secretary-treasurer, the 
apportionment of salaries of the officers, and increasing the 
initiation fee, which is made $5. The five principal officers 
are to receive salaries ranging from $3 to $18 per annum, and 
pay dues out of that. The adoption of the constitution made 
it necessary to elect new officers, and the following named men 
were elected to serve until January 1, 1893: President, J. C. 
Ankrom; vice-president, H. H. Eads; financial and corre- 
sponding secretary, W. H. L. Rotramel; recording secretary, 
M. J. Power; treasurer, Charles M. Higgins ; sergeant-at-arms, 
H. A. Breusing ; executive committee — H. H. Eads, W. O. Brad- 
bury, E. W. Sholty, J. KE. Sprague, B. F. Talbott ; finance com- 
mittee — E. N. Cook, J. Marx, Al. Smith. It is probable that at 
the annual election of officers, January 1, the above list will be 





reélected. 

BOSTON T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 13, has been successful 
in getting a considerable increase on the Boston Journal, Record 
and Advertiser. A correspondent says it looked very squally 
for a time, and as though there would be a big strike, but by 
good generalship on the part of the committee having the mat- 
ter in charge, a contest was avoided. On the Record and 
Advertiser an increase was secured of 2 cents a thousand (from 
40 to 42 cents), six consecutive hours’ composition (a decided 
boon to the Record men), waiting time 42 cents an hour, office 
time 46 cents, all single column cuts in reading matter, and 
both double and single cuts in ads ; also all dead ads, without 
any time limit, which were formerly held by the office twenty- 
four hours, and many other minor advances. The same scale 
will apply to the Journal, which has never paid extra price on 
The Journal men also set six 
The sub-list is 


any advertisements whatever. 
consecutive hours’ composition on the day side. 
also abolished, which is regarded by the men as the most pleas- 
ing victory in this office. Formerly a man had to apply to the 
foreman for permission to sub, but hereafter he will be engaged 
direct by the regular. This leaves only the /os¢t among the 
morning papers paying less than 42 cents, and their contract 
will run out soon, when they will be required to come up to 42 
cents. This brings the papers nearer to a uniform scale than 
ever before, and in another year it is expected that they will all 
come up to the standard of the Globe and Herald, 45 cents. 
THE conference of committees of various organizations 
interested in the standard of type measurement held an 
informal meeting at the Yales hotel, Syracuse, New York, 
November 28. There were present James W. Scott, Chicago 
Herald ; W. H. Matthews, Rochester Democrat; H. Theodore 
Ellyson, Richmond (Va.) Dispatch ; 1,. 1. Morgan, New Haven 
Register; Arthur Jenkins, Syracuse //era/d, representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association ; R. R. Donnelley, 
of Chicago, and Theodore I. DeVinne, of New York city, 
representing the United T'ypothetze ; Samuel Rastall, of Chi- 
cago; W. Ferguson, of New York city; O. M. Clondas, of 
Rock Island, Illinois; W. T. Quaine, of Memphis, Tennessee, 
and J. R. Morrisey, of Detroit, representing the International 
Typographical Union, and W. B. MacKellar, of Philadelphia, 
and J,. I. Benton, of Milwaukee, representing the typefound- 
ers. The following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 
“WHEREAS, The present manner of remuneration for type com- 
position, owing to the system of measurement, is unjust and 
inequitable for both employer and employé ; and WHEREAS, 
Differences capable of adjustment exist between the employing 
printer, the compositor, the publishers and the typefounders ; 














therefore, be it Resolved, That the lower case alphabet of all 
faces of body type shall not measure less than fifteen lower-case 
letter m’s of its own face ; that the thirteen letters of the alpha- 
bet most frequently used —cdeismnhoutaz—shall equal 
the length of the remaining thirteen letters of the alphabet.’’ 
The ‘‘em-quad’’ measurement will therefore be abandoned, 
and the letter m of the type used will be the measure across 
the column of matter. The conference arrived at its conclu- 
sions without difficulty. This is probably the first time in the 
history of the country that there has been a meeting of the 
employers and employés and manufacturers on an equal footing 
to adjust trade differences with results so satisfactory and har- 


monious. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 
THE Nixon Paper Company, Philadelphia, are to build a 
new five-story warehouse. 

THERE is to be a sulphite fibre mill at Ashland, Wisconsin. 
It’s capacity is about five tons daily. 

BUCHANAN & Bort, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, are build- 
ing on Appleton street. Waxed paper is to be manufactured 
there. 

THE Tytus Paper Company, of Middletown, Ohio, are enlarg- 
ing their plant and are putting in a very wide Fourdrinier 
machine. 

THE paper mill of Thomas Nixon Paper Company, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, recently burned, was damaged about $15,000 or 
$16,000, It is to be rebuilt. 

THE announcement is expected of the wedding of Mr. 
l‘rank Weston before a great while to an estimable young lady 
of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

THE death of Howard Lockwood, of the Paper Trade Jour- 
nal, of New York, was received with universal regret among all 
classes of the paper-making fraternity. 

THE Smith Paper Company, of Lee, Massachusetts, are 
making a very nice tissue copy paper, which if well advertised 
in the West should find a ready market. 

Mr. JOHN DEVARRENES, the new superintendent of the 
American Wood Paper Company, of Spring City, Pennsylva- 
nia, is soon to move his family from Lee, Massachusetts. 

THE new government mill of Crane & Co., Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, is now running again, and turning out the bank-note 
paper. The mill is a decided improvement over the mill 
destroyed by fire. 

THE new mill of the Mitteneague Paper Company is com- 
pleted, and will soon have its paper on the market. If Man- 
ager Moses works as hard to make good paper as he has to 
build a good mill, he will have some goods to offer that will 
sell at good prices. 

CLARK & SPENCER, the paper makers’ machine shops, of 
Lee, Massachusetts, have leased the machine shops of the 
Smith Paper Company, and will run it in connection with their 
shops at East Lee. Increased business in their line has made 
this addition a necessity. 

THE Byron Weston Company have succeeded Byron Weston, 
the ledger paper maker, of Dalton, Massachusetts. Capital 
stock, $400,000. Byron Weston, president; Frank Weston, 
treasurer ; W. A. Taylor, clerk. The board of directors consists 
of the officers above named with Judge J. M. Barker, of Pitts- 
field. 

THE Wabash Paper Company, of Wabash, Indiana, have 
purchased the Diamond Match Company’s mill. The Hills, 
Jim and Alex, as they are familiarly called, are well known in 
Chicago and in the Miami Valley, Ohio, where they were for- 
merly engaged in business with their father in the manufacture 
of manila papers. ‘The Hills used the first jute butts ever used 
West, shipped them on a venture by S. M. Hunt, then an 
extensive dealer in paper stock in Chicago. Since that time the 
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successors of the Hills and many other large mills in that 
valley have used probably more jute butts than any section of 
the western country. The Wabash Paper Company will make 
tag and manila papers. 

THE Mountain Mill, in East lee, Massachusetts, formerly 
owned by Tanner & Faxon, has been purchased by Mr. A. W. 
Eaton and a gentleman from Hartford, Connecticut. It is not 
publicly announced yet what grade of paper is to be made 
there. The mill is now undergoing thorough repairs, and 
whatever they make, with Arthur Eaton at its head, is bound 
to turn into money. Mr. Eaton is also business manager of the 
Hurlburt Paper Manufacturing Company, of South Lee. 

E. D. JonES & Co., of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, the paper 
mill builders, have had an order countermanded since the late 
election, of a large $400,000 paper mill in the state of New 
York. The foundation of the mill has been laid. We are 
sorry this is so, but Jones seems never at a loss for work as long 
as first-class mills must be built. They are building the new 
mills of the Marinette & Menominee Paper Company, which is 
to be one of the finest in the West. The mill is to make 
manila paper. 

It is reported that Jessup & Moore Paper Company, of Phila- 
delphia, are to build a large disinfecting establishment for dis- 
infecting rags. It is to be built on little Tinicum island. ‘This 
is an important step, as all foreign rags at all times should be 
subject to the strictest kind of disinfecting. Never more so 
than now, as the great Columbian Exhibition in Chicago would 
be a disastrous failure should the cholera get into this country 
next summer through the free admission and general use of 
rags from foreign countries where there has been so much of 
this dreaded disease this year. 


PROPORTIONATE USE OF LETTERS. 
The proportionate use of letters, as given in Brewer's “ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,”’ is as follows : 


Meise escccresreteuns ... 1,000 eee 272 
a eee Pe On ee 770 F . 26 
A. 728 Wattwcdacnds, meas ovGuneess 190 
1 Resear tee 704 Tae Seal aw arc ca wee vaiea o ate ais 184 
isenhacs stiecesceens 680 Bl sdnctsnausnnKass 168 
Prac iss caswnseous 672 ee 168 
CARE is MERE OKAY RAG OOS 670 EPR TELCO RTT eT 158 
BES: eu Crab pe cnererenereeaineaes 540 Ge ERIE Reeieicin Ee eeeetaene 120 
eee sess e eats 528 Ferrate graye <annesonceecn eres 88 
EEA ea KE RAN ou had ecw AeRS 392 D ae 55 
| ER OTe Wane Sel OPE arc Car 360 Nidanedamenbecantekad x 
| Sear N me een 296 Pe ciseaad HOE Rd eae REK RO 46 
_ ER FET ee ere TT re eee 280 Y PRO te re rer eT 22 

Consonants, 5,977; vowels, 3,400 

CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC PRINTER. 
About every well-known printer in America is now “ men- 


tioned ’’ as likely to have charge of Uncle Sam’s big establish- 
ment in Washington for the next four years. Among the most 
prominent in this category are: John H. Oberly and E. W. 
Oyster, of Washington ; Mark I. Crawford, Frank H. Ehlen 
and M. B. McAbee, Chicago; George Chance, Philadelphia ; 
E. T. Plank, San Francisco; Hugh Dalton and B. J. Hawkes, 
New York city.—/H/ollister’s Eight-Hour Herald. 


REDUCED RATES. 
The Pennsylvania Lines have in effect a first class rate of $6 
and second class rate of $3.50 from Chicago to Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Dayton, Richmond, Hamilton and New 
Albany. For full information call at City Ticket Office, No. 
248 Clark street; Union Passenger Station, Canal and Adams 
streets, Chicago ; or address the undersigned, J. H. Luce, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, 248 Clark street, Chicago. 
M. MorreEroz, of Paris, has recently been on a visit to Jon- 
don, where he visited several large printing offices but was not 
favorably impressed with some of the methods adopted. 
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Smiles may be Bright while the Heart is Sad, 
the Rainbow is Beautiful in the Air, while beneath is the Moaning of the Sea. 
PHENOMENA AND IMPORTANT EVENTS. 1892. 


Every Part of the Human Frame contributes to Bxpress the 
Passions of the Mind, and to Show its Present State to the observer 


RISING AND SETTING OF THE SUN. 1892. 


Priqters Supplied with Everything 
pertaining to the Business, from a Bodkin to a Press. 
GEO. BRUCE'S SON & CO., NEW YORK. 1892 


Essay an the Drigin af Stereotype Printing 
NEW YORK DIREGTORY, 1892. 


New Explorations and Discoveries, 
MORNING EXPRESS. $1845, 


GEORGE BRUCE'S SON & CO., TyprE-FouNDERS, 13° CHAMBERS Srreer, NEW YORK. 
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#305, 2-POINT ORNAMENTED. NO, 1,092. 


YENORANCE OF LAE LAW EXCUSES NO ONE. 
THERE US NO QUESIION BUT WADTEGAL CUEERFOLNESS IS A GREAT BLESSING. 
DO NOL BE ABOVE LOTR BUSINESS, NO WATWER Waal Wt WS, 1302. 


$3.00. 8-POINT ORNAMENTED, NO. 1,092. 


YARTOUS puamn iS ay wowtoozmouts pasyeus. 
SHLGOT SEEOMENS OF ORNAWENTAL ART AND COLVRUNG, 
ALT ON Cad UNITED SLATES, $6,343. 


4-POINT ORNAMENTED, NO. 1.092. 


GEORGE BRUCH’S SON & CO., Tyrpr-FouNDERs, 13° CuAMBERS StreET, NEW YORK. 
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COMPILED FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES AND CHANGED AND REVISED FROM DIRECT ADVICES QUARTERLY. 








COMPOSITION. 

TOWN. “Ake PROSPECTS. ” REMARKS 
- - Morning sonersing rernrtc Ty > 
Papers. Paper Bookwork rime. 


Hrs pr wk 



























































PRTAGIBUT oss 4's 05 538 cil Ala. dull Beer ee not good 32 28 32 $15.00 60 
Birmingham .. flattering... .... 40 35 35 & 40 16.50 59 
1 Ee Ala. fair OLD oar | ee , 40 40 40 16.00 59 
Post Gath. ...... 00% < fair. eres Serene wee 30 25 _ 15.00 59 ’ 
Little Rock... 35 35 - 16.00 5 Papers non-union, 
*Eureka .. _ _- - 
*Fresno.... — = = 7 ; 
Los Angeles.. 45 40 45 20.00 54 Nota good city for tourists. 
*Marysville ... ee - - 
CO tere fe 45 40 40 15 00 59 
*Redilatids ......... Dil rmieeuith areca warned wieatnress Patera tides — - — = 
Riverside .... good .... 40 35 35 16 to 2054 
Sacramento... ‘ better ... 50 15 45 21.00 59 
#*San Bernardino..... Cal. stelaeca tien’ — 
San Diego. . ° c not e ‘xtra. Se ree 40 35 40 18.00 60 
San F rancisco. not bright........ 50 45 30 18.00 59 
Eo eerie ji: | ae Sous 40 30 35 15 to 18 39 
ita Anz .... not good 30 —_ 15 to 18 54 
Stockton a ee OO ee 45 40 _ 18.00 59 
Brantford ..... BOO cic weetccees - 19 : 8.5 60 
ao eer Can. OSES rrr - : 
Hamilton ... fair......... - 30 30 10 50 55 
MIS TIROONE cscs pins osea ONG) cine ots sees ecncsasae| ssi caesiziesie® oiesiaes 
ee ere re uncertain ........ 30 2 25 9.00 59 
good . 30 28 25 10 to 12 60 


not encouraging. - 33 $ir & $12 11 to 13 34 
Ds - 9.00 54 


Rs Sc sesweGne 30 25 














Quebec 
*St. John... 
Toronto.... 
*Vancouver 
Victoria 
*Winnipeg ...... 
*Colorado Springs. . 
CIEL core ein tia'e sass Sie 
ig tt eT . 
*Leadville ........: : 
*Pueblo 
Bridgeport.. 
*Hartford .. 
*Meriden .. 
*New Britain ....... s 









) 28 33% 11.00 54 





Too many subs, 


5 15 21.00 53 











45 40 15 19.00 59 






































Mew TAvll........- 
*NOPWIGh 6.020000. . 

Wilmington encouraging ..... 30 25 25 12.00 6 : 
*Washington.. Zoo AS 4214 42 18.0 54 Subs in demand 
*Jacksonville ... Pena sckaak bueasl ciemmene a's Saar Were ~ - . a , 

POMSACOIR ......60000 ‘la. ir good .... 35 30 35 15 00 59 ‘Tourists scarce. 
PAMIETIONS. ....505.005.0 . ; : 

Atlanta. 5 erates not encouraging. $3 5 30 15.00 Morning paper scale is for 8 hours, 
PAIN 6 oooh non tee 7a. RR ee ey ae ike oe -— _ : 
*Columbus xe etree arta hose a ; [12 cents 

Macon. .. dull WE as Gcenaacesene 334% 30 - 15.00 59 Machine scale for morning papers 

































*Rome Rae Gsia aS PERRET eee Pe tea care Balan - - 
Savannah.............G very wood ....... DEAE 05s icawes 37% 35 35 15 to18 59 Demand for subs 
Honolulu .... very dull......... not encour 55 50 50 20.00 53 
Boise City eres WIE itive sce ewer erase 50 15 415 21.00 53 
MOSCOW <2... 5%. ae pL MREERE  y v:aca eisacncis’s oe good Dea marrcr aie — — 15 18.00 59 

i , ae ar ere - = - = 





SO ee Plenty of subs 
Champaign 
*Chicago 





















Danville . 
Decatur Re Fee ie 20 2714 2714 13.50 59 
oe me tt Bashers |< skcdante | oe eee : - 28 13 & 14 59 Brotherhood Steam Print 54 hours 






ere. eg BOOE cscccescesces 
Ottawa peaanat i i ; 














































































Pe oe ree 3 
Quincy. fair. wareeie nn a 334% 30 33 
Rockford . Or. 30 25 27 12. 0¢ 59 
*Rock Island .........-IIl. - : 
Springheld ..........2. Ill. 35 32 36 5: 
Anderson 25 20 25 13.25 to16 59 Subs scarce. 
Crawfordsville... - 25 25 15.00 59 
*Elkhart..... — _ a 
Evansville. ee Senne 35 30 35 14.00 59 
Fort Wayne...... fair... 35 30 = 13.50 59 ; , 
Rianitert..... good 58 25 6 7.50 59 ‘Town supplied with printers, 
SANMPSAIEMR ESET 5 Uc 5/2514 MANES osie Sinise Pa dared aasee)| tagwiemiawue sears - — ; ea 
Kokomo . ; good . -— 5 5 11 to 14 59 
*Lafayette ..... bgp MMR Pei Gaia al pemmaewal teqa nace a ercien ew - 3 ‘ 
Logansport. ......... A deckio sich RD Re aco niee 28 23 28 12.00 59 
ar. Ae eee better .......... aaa 23 = 12.00 59 
*Muncie ....... Cf ee ee _ - - —_ 
*New Albany Ind. — - a — 
OU is asians. ‘Ind. fair. 30 25 30 12to 14 59 
*Richmond.... NIE) os 4 esos vinraossinreieers -- _ _ — = 
*South Bend.......... BOM vrensie io qcad sie hi osid:0G-vars  vippanssnaies — _ = — 
Terre Haute......... Pe OOO! osc ccs sass | DEMRECstsisewswcecis 32 - _ 14.00 45 
PMN. oe. 2 yc ware EMIS ong ds. cos cod sane ode] case tebne pia _ —_ om — 
Burlington.......... not flatte ring 30 25 30 14-00 59 
*Cedar Rapids .. Sig neanre alesis 30 27 25 12,00 52 
Council Bluffs. 35, a: 32 15.00 59 
*Davenport .... _ = — 7 2 
Des Moines 35 28 30 15.00 59 
Dubuque ..... 30 30 30 14.00 60 
TRE nic cavcanens E: ee - _ on = = 
*Ottumwa........ ak WR) HEMI cake ecaceaos dull ... 27! 25 272 12.00 59 
Sioux City... ‘ rrr i: ee 38 3344 35 16.00 59 
Atchison ........ ae cc. ee dull 30 25 —_ 15.00 60 
| ee <: oe en er serine Swicitass — _ ce — a 
BS ,tiutchinson good .. good .. 30 25 30 12.00 59 
4 Kansas City medium re 33% 30 32 15.00 59 








* No report. 








TOWN. 





Frankfort . 
Lexington........ 
*Louisville 
Baton Rouge..... 





Shreveport .. 
Portland . 
*Annapolis 






4 Par Mass 
*Cambridge ....... Mass 
*Fall Rivet Mass 
LP (| eee ye Mass 
*Holyoke...... Mass 
*Lawrence + s00 Mees, 
Fr | eer 
Lyun 


New Bedford.... 
Springfield... :. 
WOMCEHET ..6<.6 5005 Mass. 


ee Mich. 
Ann Arbor.......+ Mich. 
fay City..... sine) BERS 
*Detroit ......... Mich 
Grand Rapids Mich 
Jackson ery) 
*Kalamazoo.........Mich. 
eee Mich. 
Muskegon ......... Mich, 
*Saginaw ..... ...--Mich 
DPATNESEDD «sn os 0s cu cMRnnins 
Minneapolis....... Minn. 
Sere Minn. 
Winona... .Minn, 
Meridian ..... .. Miss. 






Vicksburg .Miss. 
*Hannibal. : ..-Mo. 
Jefferson City ........ Mo. 
Kansas City..........Mo. 
St. Joseph.. 
St. Louis 
Sedalia............ 
Springfield..... 
*Anaconda 
*Bozeman 
5 ITO a 
*Great Falls ........ Mont. 
Helena. ; 
*Missoula 
*Kearney 
Lincoln 
OMADR....2.05 
south Omaha . 
Concord. 
* Dover ; 
Manchester ... 
*Nashua 5 
Camden....... 
*Klizabeth .... 
Jersey City.... 
ho Sere 
New Brunswick 





















ct Es 
' ds 5 ewe 
; AlMANY ......55 seeome 
*Binghamton........ N. 
oe, 2) | eT. & 
Buffalo. m, © 
ee M & 
Glens Falls...... N. Y 
*Jamestown ........- ee 
PEAMIORE <..00crencsethe Bs 
*Newburgh..........N. Y. 
i be See Fe 
*Oswego..... : 
Poughkeepsie 
, Rochester 





*Rouse’s Point.......N. Y. 
Saratoga Springs...N. Y. 
*Schenectady........ N. 
Syracuse ....... 3 


Watertown ...... 
Yonkers ....... 
‘Virginia City... ; 
Asheville sdeths See 
ae es 
Durham..... 
Raleigh ....... 
Wilmington .. 
Bismarck . 
*Fargo 
Grand Forks 


















PRORMEIONL 656544 0s 86x e%e 
‘Cincinnati 
*Cleveland ..... 
Columbus 
Dayton 
*Defiance Saeeae 
*East Liverpool...... 
Findlay .............Ohio 














* No report. 


New Orleans.......... La. 
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good 
oO oe 
eee 
good 
meee good ... 
not good not flattering..... 
LT ee very good........ 
fair ee sseses 
dull...) es ee 
good .. es 
PANE. ceren cents Brod... us 
i a wood: 
pipe 






good. 
good.. 
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fair encouraging...... 
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ees 
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quiet 
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cece tere 





| Tee 








air. 
re 
ordinary ...... 














dull ooo... poor ..... 
Guill. .....- .0....4 mot encouraging. . 
J Vara Sager BAEK ss Shes Shc n be 






very good......... 
rushing : 
good ... 


eee 
good 
fair... 
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“4 

z 

=) 

a 

yes ~ 
Time. a 
0) 

$15.00 59 
15.00 59 

15.00 59 

16.00 59 

15.00 59 

15-00 59 

18.00 59 

18.00 54 

14.00 59 

16,20 59 


12.00 59 
12.00 60 
18.00 59 


12 to 18 60 
12 to 14 59 


15.00 60 
12.00 59 
12.00 59 
£4.00 59 
15.00 59 
13.00 59 
13.00 59 
12 to 15 59 
17.00 59 
16.00 59 


16.00 59 
12 to 13.50 59 


10.00 59 
2& 14 59 
16.50 59 
17.00 59 
15.00 Sc 
15.00 59 
12.00 60 
13.50 59 
24.00 59 
24.00 53 
24.00 59 
15 59 
5.00 597 
16 & 18 59 
16 00 59 
12 to 15 59 
12 to 15 60 
12.00 59 
15.00 59 
17.00 59 
15.00 59 
12.00 59 
15.00 59 
12.00 59 
15.00 59 
13-50 59 
10.00 59 
12.00 60 
12.00 59 
18.00 59 
{2.00 59 
14.00 59 
12.00 59 
14.00 59 
16.00 59 
12.50 59 
10 00 59 
15.00 59 
12.00 54 
10.00 60 


9 t0. 12.50 | — 
1I3to18 59 


15.00 59 
16.00 56 
15.00 60 


10 to 18 59 
18.00 59 
15.00 59 
15.00 59 


1&2 59 












REMARKS. 
















No piecework in job offices. 
Plenty of men. 








All offices union but one. 
Ten linotype machines in ences 
| Press. 







Knough men. 
Alldaily papers union. 







Abundance of printers. 


















night, $23, eight hours. 
Mergenthaler machine scale: day, 


$20 ; 








{settled business. 
Introduction of machines has un- 








‘There is always work here. 











Large number of men idle. 






Compositors in great demand, 









Good printers wanted. 





Not a sub in town. 
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= 

‘wea | STATE OF -ROSPECTS 

TOWN. | TRADE. Terres. Morning 
Papers. 





*Marietta 
Massillon 
Newark 
Springfield. ........ 
Steubenville .... . 


Youngstown... 

*Zanesville 
Guthrie. 
Astoria 





Pp | ¢ 
wn 


The Dalles 
*Altoona Pa. 
Beaver Falls .......... Pa. 
*Bradford 
*Butler 


swaawe eoeee+es| NOt Encouraging . 
fair 


we 


Greensburg 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown..... 
*Lancaster 
Meadville 
*New Castle .. : 
*Oil City Pa. 
Philadelphia..........Pa. 
ie ere 
*Pottsville . 
Reading 
Scranton 
*Uniontown ......... .-Pa. 


*Wilkes Barre 
Williamsport 


Pawtucket 
*Providence 


Charleston ..... 
Columbia...... 


*Aberdeen 
*Si00e Pals. ..... 6568 
Chattanooga....... 
Knoxville 
Memphis...... 
Nashville 
*Austin 
*Cleburne 
Dallas 
gloomy 
not good 
Galveston . 
*Houston 


MOOG cocceicrs ccs as 
good 
quiet . 


Lynchburg . 
*Norfolk 


*Bellingham Bay... 
*Centralia v 

Olympia dull 
*Port Townsend....Wash.| fair 


*Tacoma 
Charleston.... 
*Wheeling. on We a 
Ashland is. ai os 


Oshkosh is. CS ae ae 
Superior jis.) goo encouraging... 
Cheyenne d 

*Laramie 


COMPOSITION. 

Evening | sniiiioait wis SMARKS. 

Papers. : : 
$11.00 
10 to 12 
9 to 15 


NI®WHN | + 


BQ & 


w 


13 to 15 
21,00 


No non-union printers here 


ae) 


21.00 
18.00 
11.00 
14.00 


9g to 12 | 
12,20 
14.00 


12.00 


16.00 
16.00 


I1 to 15 
‘Tourists should stay away 


; Only one union office. 
14 to 16 
12.00 No morning papers. 
17.00 
15 to 18 No tourists needed. 


12 to 18 


nn 


- - [hour. 

to 1g § machine at 42 and 50 cents pet 
loenaiean paper, piece, and one 

Evening papers, time work; one 


3 


3, 
3 
3 
a 
4 


1 Oom@n: 





-50 to 18 
18.00 


20.00 


{southwest Virginia. 
Good job printers in demand in 


16.00 
3-50 to 18 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 


21.00 


15.00 


16.00 [needed 


Strike in town; more men than 





* No report. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 

Below is given a list of corporations, chartered recently, to 
do business in the line of printing and allied trades, with capi- 
tal stock of each. 

California.—Valley Publishing Co., Moreno; $3,000; general print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and job-printing business. San Diegan- 
Sun Publishing Co., San Diego ; $25,000; print and publish a newspaper 
and do job printing. 

Idaho.—Democratic Publishing Co., Wallace, Idaho; $10,000; publish- 
ing a newspaper and doing a general printing business. 

IMinois.—Hurley Printing Co., Chicago ; $4,000; general printing, bind- 
ing and stationery business. Consumers’ Stationery Co., Chicago ; $500,000 ; 
general stationery, manufacture and sell blank books and stationery sup- 
plies, printing, bookbinding, lithographing, etc. Charles ‘T. Davis Pub- 


lishing Co., Chicago ; $250,000; general printing and publishing business. 
Electric Spark Publishing Co., Chicago ; $25,000; print, publish and dealin 
books, periodicals, etc. Globe Review Co., Chicago; $20,000; 
review on discussion of science, religion and politics. Kauffmann Medical 
Publishing Co., Chicago ; $30,000; manufacture, print and publish medical 
books, pamphlets, blanks and general printing and stationery business. 
Linard Lithographing Co., Chicago; $6,000; general lithographing and 
printing business. Phenix Engraving Co., Chicago; $6,000; general print- 
ing and engraving. J. D. Wirt Publishing Co., Chicago; $10,000; print, 
publish, sell and circulate books, directories, catalogues and general pub 
lishing business. Bradford Machine Co., East St. Louis ; $100,000; manu 
facture and sell printing and other machinery and do general printing 
business. Kane County Publishing Co., Geneva ; $3,000; print and publish 
Geneva Republican. 


publish 


Indiana.—Clover Leaf Publishing Co., South Bend; $10,000; manufac- 
turing and publishing a newspaper for general circulation and such other 





254 





hooks, pamphlets and circulars as pertain to a printing and publishing 

Vincennes Post Printing and Publishing Co., Vincennes ; 
; to conduct and carry ona general printing and publishing business, 
connected wih the printing, publishing and issuing of a newspaper in 
called the Vincennes Jest. 


business, 


$2,000 


Vincennes, 
Rumford Falls ; 
People’s Codperative Pub- 


$10,000; con- 


Maine.—Rumford Falls Publishing Co., 
ducting a publishing and job printing business. 
Saco ; and publishing magazines, newspapers, 


lishing Co., $9,900 ; printing 


periodicals, books and pamphlets. 
C. & J. Gregory Co., Bay City ; 
Boys Brigade Publishing Co., 


$8,000 ; 


printing, publishing 
Detroit ; printing, 


Nichigan.— 
and bookmaking. 
publishing and bookmaking. 


$50,000 ; 


$200,000 ; to conduct 
a general publishing business, etc. East Orange ; 
$600,000; to conduct the printing and publishing business. New York 
Standard Publishing Co., Jersey City ; to print and publish books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, and to advertise and sell the same and other 
H. and V. Publishing Co., $50,000 ; to publish and print 
newspapers, periodicals and journals, etc. ‘Times Association, Trenton ; 
to print and publish books and newspapers, etc. 

Buffalo ; 


$50,000 ; 


New Jersey.—Patriotic Publishing Co., Camden ; 
Godey Publishing Co., 


$10,000 ; 


articles, Passaic ; 
$50,000 ; 

New York.—Parsons Printing Co., $10,000; general printing 
jartlett & Co., New York; designing, engraving and 
New York Printing Telegraph Co. (incorporated in West Vir- 
constructing and operating telegraph lines 
William EK. Peck & Co. (incor- 
buying, selling and deal- 


business, 
printing. 
ginia), New York ; 
and dealing in patents pertaining thereto. 
porated in West Virginia), New York ; $200,000 ; 
ing in goods, wares and merchandise as principals or agents, publishing 
books and papers generally. Gelhaar, Fleming & Fuller Printing Co., 
Rochester ; $20,000 ; general printing, binding, etc. 

West Virginia.—Intelligencer Publishing Co., Wheeling ; 
publishing, printing, bookbinding and lithographing and everything per- 
taining thereto. National Union Photo-engraving Co., Wheeling ; 
engraving, lithographing, electrotyping, stereotyping, embossing, 
ing, publishing and binding and all things pertaining thereto. 


$4,000,000 ; 


$500,000 ; 


$50,000 ; 


print- 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
The following desire to secure situations. 
for any of the persons will be promptly forwarded. 


Letters intended 


Job compositor of ten years’ experience; has had charge of 


can give 


Bir. 


general job office; steady and reliable ; references; wants a 
good position. 

B 2.— Wants position on road with some good paper house, or foreman- 
ship or management of a country daily or weekly west of the Mississippi. 
Had experience in newspaper work ; salary moderate. 

3 3.— Wants steady position as compositor in Chicago. 
French, Spanish and Dutch. 


experience ; 


Rapid ; 
Experi- 
good 


sets 
clean proof for English, German, 
enced proofreader in these languages. ‘Twelve years’ 
references, 

B4.—A German well acquainted with the English language, but not 
accustomed to the work in English printing offices, as he has formerly 
worked on German daily paper (on straight matter and advertisements), 
desires a situation in an English office where a chance will be given to 
improve his knowledge of jobwork. 

B5.— Wants a position in a first-class job office as compositor ; 
twenty years old ; temperate ; 


five 
can furnish references ; 
now in Iowa town ; will go anywhere. 

B 6.— Wants position as compositor ; 
years’ experience in jobwork line ; 


years’ experience ; 


twenty-two years of age; five 


good references ; prefers the East. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the sth of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
w whom intended without extra charge. 


DVE RTISING SOLICITORS, PRINTERS AND PUBL, ISH- 
ERS—We publish a line of seasonable sheets which you can use to 
advantage ; there is money in them for anyone with a little push and 
ability. ‘ The Christmas Bells” and Artistic Almanac are now ready. 
For samples, address J. A. & A. REID, printers and publishers, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
I-IRST-CLASS job office for sale, doing a business of $25,000 
per year, including bindery and paper box factory, and business 
incre asing yearly. The best of reasons will be given for the sale. It has 
no mortgages or other incumbrances, and no opposition of consequence. 
located in the Missouri valley in a place of 20,000 population, and has a 
well-established reputation. This is a very favorable chance for a good 
printer to step into a good paying business. Some of the employés now at 
work could probably be induced to take some stock in the business if de- 
sired. For information address ‘** COMMERCIAL,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


A TTENT ION + Ww anted, reliable business man with some 
means to join two persons highly skilled in the art of photo-engraving 
Advertisers will invest. Most reliable reference. Ad- | 
care INLAND PRINTER. | 








in all its branches. 


dress ‘‘ PHOTO-ENGRAVER,”’ 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 








LIL, LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop's ‘‘PRACTICAT, 

PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1.g9ymm BAlso his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and “ PRINTERS’ RE ‘ADY RECKONE hy 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER BOOK,” price $3, and ‘* SPECI- 
MENS OF — WORK,”’ price $2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all type- founders. ‘The handiest and most 
useful ike ever published fo printers. Indorsed by everyone. 


BLANK PRINTERS—If without our patent steel furniture, 
order font ; use two months and if not a time-saver and money-maker 
ship back, our expense. New York. 








MORGANS & WILCOX, Middletown, 


OR SAI,E—A two horse-power ‘‘Otto”’ gas engine, also a 
half-medium, 13 by 19, Universal press, with steam fixtures and fountain; 
all in first-class condition; for sale at a bargain. For further particulars 
address, EATON PRINTING & BINDING CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


OR SALE CHEAP—14-inch Paragon paper cutter, as good as 
new, used 18 months. B. E. BURNETTE, printer, Parsons, Kansas. 


OR SALE—Good paying periodical, newspaper and splendid 
printing outfit for sale cheap. Box 406, Duluth, Minnesota. 


FoR SALE—The cleanest and most complete small job print- 
ing office, with an established and paying trade, in a live New York 
state city of about 150,000 population. Presses and type up to the times and 
in good condition. Will inv entory about $4,000. Am not obliged to sell, 
but have opportunity for other business which I prefer. Don't care to sell 
on the installment plan. If you have money to invest and mean business 
address “‘ J. C.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—The finest job office of its size in northwestern 

Pennsylvania, consisting of two Chandler & Price Gordon presses, 
electric motor, paper cutter and an elegant selection of job type, borders, 
etc, Office has been run one year, and is doing a fine business. Proprietor 
gives good reasons for selling. The office is situated in the heart of the oil 
fields, Price, $1,600. Address “R, E. F.,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SAL E—The owner of an evening newspaper in a city of 
275,000 inhabitants wishes to sell its profitz ible job printing department. 
The influence and prestige of the newspaper and of its owner, and the 
maintenance of the location of the plant in the newspaper block, together 
with the very low price at which the outfit will be sold, combine to make 
this an exceptional opportunity fora man with some capital. Address 
HAL STORM, 132 Times Building, New York. 


RESSMEN—the Pressman’s Manual is the only w ork of its 

kind published ; price, 50 cents ; contents : hints on cylinder and platen 
presswork ; how to make, use, and care for rollers; how to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads ; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping. Circular of contents mailed: J. &. 
SERGEANT, Box 258, Spring Valley, New York. 


RINTER of unusual ability and capacity for turning out 
original first-class work desires permanent position with reliable ‘house. 
Address “ P,”? care INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTERS AND PRESSMEN—To be practicable and profi- 

cient in your business you should have a copy of our book, ‘‘ How to 
Make all Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes,” also other valuable 
information. You could not learn the combination in a lifetime ; with 
our book you can make any kind of black and colored printing inks. 
Price, $5. mg aed GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 97 Tremont street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


AMPLES OF JOBWORK — Neatly 
printed on fine plate paper. Illuminated cover. Just the thing to show 
your customers. A limited number for sale at 25 cents each. My ‘* Treatise 
on Printing”? and these samples for a short time only at 60 cents. 
Address R. M. SCRANTON, Alliance, Ohio. 


ECOND EDITION NOW READY—A new and valuable 
treatise on job printing for the proprietor, the journeyman and the 
apprentice. Containing pointers to the proprietor in arrangement of office, 
insurance, running expenses, cutting prices, buying stock, new fields for 
job printing, etc., etc. Interesting chapters on job composition, presswork, 
color work, tint and rainbow printing and special chapters for the appren- 


bound with ribbon, 


tice ; a large number of valuable recipes which are alone worth the price 
of the book. Bound in leatherette. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 
cents. Address R. M. SCRANTON, Alliance, Ohio. 


ANTED—Good job compositor for commercial work, cata- 

logues, etc. Must be sober, honest and industrious. One who has 
original ideas. Steady job to right party. Address R. J. OLIPHANT, 
Oswego, New York. 


WAN NTED—I have listed for a short time one of the largest 
steam-power job offices in the state; cylinder and platen presses, 
point system type, modern dust-proof cases and cabinets, a growing trade 
and no soliciting necessary ; this is the job department ‘of an influential 
and established paper of 20,000 daily circulation, and controls corporation 
printing at lucrative figures. For further particulars address E. G. 
PHILLIPS, 1604 Arapahoe street, Denver, Colorado. 


HE printer who sends for a 
copy of “TH PRINTER’S ART” runs no risk 
in getting his money's worth. ‘The testimony 
of all who see it is the it the price is too low 
($1 in paper, $1.35 in cloth). All purchasers 
are satisfied that it is not a scheme to catch 
money, but a good, honest book for all print- 
ers who love their work. Write to A. A. 
STEWART, Box 155, Salem, Massachusetts, 
for it. 





READY DECEMBER 15. 
rl rl ’ ni 
agai FACTS and EVERYDAY SPECIMENS. 
32-page brochure elegantly printed in colors, and containing new ideas 
in “job printing, an original style of display in advertisements, ‘and several 
valuable recipes. Only a limited edition has been issued. Orders should 
be placed at once. Price only 25 cents. CARTHAGEHK PRINTING CO., 
Waters Building, Carthage, Missouri. 








THE 
To Our Subscribers: 
YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of Tue 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads Dec., 92. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 








INLAND PRINTER. 


THE AMERICAN IMITATION oa 
TYPEWRITER ComPANY, 


OWNERS OF PATENTS, LESSORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE“ ADAMSON PROCESS” 


Press Attachments and Supplies for Printing 
in Imitation of Typewriting. 


LICKNSES GRANTED TO ALL FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


PATENT OFFICE BUILDING, 
AYUNCIE, INDIANA. 








ELITE RULE BENDER 


READ WHAT A WELL-KNOWN FIRM SAYS: 


To ELITE MBG. Co., Marshall, Mich. : OMAHA, NEB., November 3, 1892. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Elite Rule Bender purchased of you some time ago has 
proven all that is claimed for it, although as yet we have given it only a partial trial; 
enough however to satisfy us th: at the little machine should be a part of the outfit 


of every artistic job printer who has a taste for rule bending. Respectfully, 


KLOPP & BARTLETT CO., 1114-16 Farnam St. ) 


ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 





Price $2.00, postpaid. 
‘Hints on Rule Bending,”’ 10c. 


PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
on e a. unless Patent is secured. Send for « INVENTOR’S 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 








pipe S THE DURANT 
FSS Alt : STANDARD 
NOOR 

Send for Catalogue to W,N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 
VERY LOW. 


fe DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


WILWAUKEEWIS 








OUR TWO FACED ALARM COUNTER 
Rings at any desired number, Set instantly 
with thumb screw. Made of Iron and Brass, 


ly $10, 
R. Fs Hart & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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3 of Our PAPER JOGGERS 

ae sold after giving first [R 
order. Evening Barscan i 
be instantly removed, 
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VANCE TGHERS 
“4008 402 N.THIRD ST. | 
ST.LOUIS, MO.’ 
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Our new General Circular, ‘‘D D, * howe specimens of Mosstype pe, Photo- 
engraving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send stamp 
for copy. Send stamp for our very complete list of Holiday Cuts now ready. 





Diagrams 
BO of ° 
Imposition. 


WE HAVE A NUMBER OF COPIES OF THE FIRST 
EDITION OF ‘*DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION ” 
CIRCULAR (EIGHT PAGES), WHICH WE WILL 
SEND TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES ON RECEIPT OF FOUR CENTS IN 
STAMPS. 


aa 


The New Edition 
IS THE SAME AS THE OTHER, EXCEPT THE 
ADDITION OF CUTS, INITIALS, ORNAMENTS, E’re. 
FOR SALE BY US, MAKING A NEAT PAMPHLET 
OF THIRTY-TWO PAGES AND COVER. THE 
PRICE OF THIS REMAINS THE SAME, TEN 
CENTS. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR ONE OF THE ABOVE, 
THE EDITIONS WILL SOON BE EXHAUSTED. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 

















THE 
FINEST 
NK WHICH can possibly be required for any 
—~p = printing is essential for 

HALF-TONE WORK ON COATED PAPER. 





The shallow half-tone plate can only be properly 
used on a superior grade of coated or an extremely 
good grade of supersized and calendered paper. 
The shallow plate cares not at what price you have 
undertaken to do the job, it refuses to work with 
poor ink on poor paper. It will reject the treacher- 
ous earth color, the heavy orange mineral, even if 
their faults are hidden by the amiable magnesia. 
It hates adulterated inks, and will not have them. 
We make a fine line of Black and Colored Half- 
Tone Inks. 


Blacks listing from $1 to $3 upward. 
Browns, Reds, Blues, Greens, Purples in finest pure 


Lake Colors, as well as an endless number cf com- 
binations of two or more of these at 


$3 list per pound and upward, 





or will match any color to order in a fine Half- 
Tone Ink. 

When ordering, please send sample of paper 
on which the half-tone is to be printed. 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN 
COMPANY, 


536 Pearl Street, New York. 
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BEAVER HEAD ROCK, UTAH NORTHERN RAILROAD. 


Engraved by 


That road of Progress 
BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 


3 ‘ : (See the other side.) 
Wending its way through fertile valleys 
Past towering rocks and sparkling streams—‘ Progress.’’—A non 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ESTABLISHED JUNE 1875. 
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JOHN SODERBERG. . | Jal 


TREAS. “> 


INCORPORATED MARCH 1890. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EMBOSSING, 


an? SMASHING PRESSES. 


Built in Twenty-Six Sizes and Styles. 


STRONGEST, HEAVIEST AND MOST POWERFUL ARCH PRESSES IN THE MARKET 
HEAVY STEEL BANDS AROUND ALL OUR ARCHES, AND AIR PUMPS ON ALL OUR STEAM PRESSES 


ANY NUMBER OF COLORS CAN BE WORKED AND BLENDED ON OUR INKERS AT ONE TIME 


> 


Se 
] 


7 mi 


ULL NTT TTT 


= 


== 4M. SMART “SC. 





We carry a full stock of Embossing Presses, Paper Gutters, Book “I‘rimmers 


Standing Presses, Shears, Rotary Board Gutters, Roller and dob Backers 
Numbering Machines Scoring Machines, etc. Rookbinders’ Wire of all sizes 
9 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


e 
25 Centre St. and 2, 4 & 6 Reade St 
413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 


(ESTABLISHED 1835) 


WORKS: CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
Agents for THOMPSON WIRE STITCHER AND BELMONT FOLDING MACHINES. 


3-6 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


wort $500 
T2 ANY PRINTER. 


THAT IS WHAT A PROMINENT WESTERN PRINTER 
HAS REMARKED OF THE DELIVERY APPLIANCE 
ON THE oe 


Babcock Optimus Press 
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THIS A NT Y ‘ ANEW What he was talking about. An appliance which delivers all 


a sheets printed side up, without the ink coming in contact with 





tapes or fly, and drops them gently and accurately on the feed-board, without the necessity 
for a jogger, is well worth hundreds of dollars to any printer. The ‘‘Optimus’’ furnishes this 







attachment and many more desirable features. In fact, it has a// the advantages possessed by 






any two-revolution press, and a great many that other manufacturers would gladly adopt were 







they not protected by patents. They are well built, splendidly finished, and will last. 






Write for full particulars, catalogues and prices. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


BARNHART BRS. & SPINDLER, _—~ 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
CHICAGO. 
















THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE BUFFALO LITHOGRAPHS. 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES | 


«- CONSISTING OF .... 
Calendars, Calendar Tablets, Cards, Banners, 
Fans, Memorandum Books, 
Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card onl oe will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 10 cents in stamps and receive a Beautiful Album of ‘‘ World’s 
Fair Views.’’ Full line of Calendars ready August 15, over 75 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For prices of other samples see catalogue, 
sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COS AC K & CO. Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Specialties, 


90 to 100 Lakeview Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘iiss ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





The Originator and Founder of Story & Fox Show Card and Label Fin- 
ishing Co. and of the New Process Varnish and Drying Apparatus. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Varnishing and Gumming 
Establishment, 


Office and Works: 51-53 South May Street, 
CHICAGO. 


51-53 
Varnishing, Gumming, Tin Mounting, Cloth Backing, 
Die Cutting, Label Cutting, General Finishers to the 
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Printing and Lithographic Trades and Consumers. 


STORY , , 


IONEER PAPER STOGK GO. 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS & 
PAPER STOCK. 


322 & 324 S. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pres't, 





ROUTERS ® — 


Photo-Engravers, Electrotypers, Printers and others in the market 
for a first-class Routing Machine, should bear in mind that our 
Routers are made to suit all needs, and are perfect in every detail. 
Routing Cutters a specialty. Send for circulars. 


vt 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. 


H. P. HaLtock & Co. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ATLANTIC-PAGIEIG TYPE FOUNDRY, 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Printing Machinery, Type and Printers’ Supplies. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Agents for PALMER & & Rey, San Francisco, 
and the Centrat Type Founpry, St. Louis. 


1013 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEB. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Eneu Johnson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARKISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 





BRANCH ( 


TRADE MARK, 
OFFICES: r 


SPECIMEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 


~ Printing Ink 


—— WORK 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
+ + + CHICAGO. 


198 Clark St. 


7io Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, NEw YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE 





“ FRANKLIN,” 'CALENDARS 
$60.00 


“INTERNATIONAL,” FOR 1893... 
$95.00 | Our series uf Calendars enables 
| 


printers to offer to their custom- 
Best Typewriters for the money in the market ers attractive and artistic designs 
eS ee at a low price, with a good margin. 
BALDWIN & WILCOX, Send your business card for cir- 
ee | culars and samples. 
CHICAGO. | 


The Engraver and Printer Co. 
84 Summer St., Boston. 


N. B.—All makes of second-hand Typewriters 
bought, sold, rented and exchanged. 





Full line of Supplies. 


Bright. Breezy. Interesting. 


| THE UNION PRINTER. 


JAMES MCKENNA, 

EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Office of Publication, 12 Chambers St., New Yo-k. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

One Year, 
Six Months, - - - - .50 
Three Months, - 25 
Invariably in advance. 


A@-THE UNION PRINTER is the especial advo- 
cate of the affiliated Unions of the International 
Typographical Union of North America. 


Adverlising Rates, $1.00 per Inch. 
Address THE UNION PRINTER, 
Rooms g and 10, No. 12 Chambers St., New York. 


$1.00 
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IMPORTERS OF 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


AND BOOKBINDERS. 


Wholesale Stationers 


MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, 
ADELAIDE, 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 
eae AGENCY IN 

eS BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


E INLAND PRINTER. 





for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. 
American manufacturers. 


4&@ Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
Send Samples if practicable. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


i |. 5 


2 PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 





and Paper Merchants. 


| AUSTRALIA. 


We offer our services to 
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Underground Railway Opening. 





First building beyond Clerkenwell Road and the 


AGENT FOR—-""—"—— 








Printer 
IN ENGLAND..... 


NEDO REGOK 
NYNTNTNIN ZN 7S 
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SOLE AGENT FOR 
The MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co's 
Fancy Types. 
Golding & Co's Patent 
Platen Machines, 
Tools, etc. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


SILVER MEDAL. 
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No. 54 Farringdon Road, 





AND 108 RUE DE RENNES, PARIS. 


.. LONDON .... 


M. P. McCOY 





GAS # GASOLINE ENGINES 


STATIONARY and PORTABLE. All Sizes. 
Dwarfs in Size, but 
Giants in Strength. 


Expense one cent an 
hour per horse power 
and requires but little 
















articulars free by mail 
fention this paper. 


~VAN DUZEN 
GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO. Cincinnati, 0. 














The 
Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 


‘‘The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.” 


Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 


OPPOSITE ‘‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’’ OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic address, ‘Sonica, Lonpon.” 
“A BC" Code. 


Tne EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING CO. tm. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 





























RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
a ag of the aor and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 38d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 














THE 


fITHOGRAPHIC == 
= ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


pususneo The hithographie Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 






















The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
| ean 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER | 


| 
| 


9,000 each issue. 5s, a year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free. | 


++ THD + + 


Paper‘ and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
TWO SHILLINGS 


PER ANNUM. 
Post FREE. 


Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
cetved in payment. 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not ?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 

Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 
of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpirTor. 
86 Loughborough Road, - LONDON, ENGLAND, 











The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 





American Manufacturers 






and Books will reach a large and profitable 





market by advertising in TYPO. 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 






free. 






R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - - NEW ZEALAND. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 


$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 


22 COLLEGE PLACE, 
New York. 


PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 
Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 
Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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AKRON, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO.. 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, 126 and 128 
Duane Street, New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribersto THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I prom- 
ised my men that you would commence the first 
number with July and also send them the two 
numbers of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, and hope you will 
be able to do this. Cc. H. KNOTT 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive “payment 
from all parties direct from the office. 

All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
ear) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 
printer can afford to be without these publications. 





THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 


Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
per annum. Single copies, 10 cents. As 7he 
United States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it 
is a valuable advertising medium. Rates for 
standing and displayed advertisements furnished 
on application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





SUGGESTIONS IN 
Punctuation and Capitalization 


The most comprehensive treatise on these sub- 
jects ever issued. Every printer should have a 
copy. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
soto By THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 

212 Monroe Sr., CHIcaco. 


ABBREVIATED 
LONGHAND. 


Ir easy system of note-taking, which 
anyone can learn in an hour's study. 
Ambitious printers should have a copy and 
qualify themselves for reporting. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


appress THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 





THE 


KINTEK’S 
~ AKI. 


By A. A. STEWART. 





A BModeri Work, both in its own typographical make-up and in its treatment of the subject. 


It is the work of a practical printer who has had a long and varied experience 
in all departments of letter-press printing. 
and to suggest,—to be a book of ideas for all who handle type and presses. 


Its design is to instruct, to illustrate 


The text of the work occupies the first page of each leaf, while the even pages 


contain specimens selected from the everyday work of the author. 


It is printed 


on seventy-pound sized and calendered paper, the text-pages being rubricated and 
many of the specimens printed in colors. 


Paper Covers, 


113 pages. 


Size, 6x 8 inches, oblong ; 


$1.00. 


In colors. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


TO ANYONE sending us three yearly subscriptions at $2.00 each, the amount, $6.00, to 
accompany order, we will send postpaid, one of these excellent little works as a premium. 


Address all ordersto THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 


214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





T the request of a number of our subscribers we offer again as a premium 
the reversible Political and United States Map given 


last year. 
10 inches. 
corrected up to date; a perfect 
mine of information. 


Size, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 
A most magnificent present ; 


GIVEN FREE 


FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Anyone sending us the names of four subscribers, 


at the regular yearly rate, $2.00 per year, or $8.00, will 


receive one of these maps as a premium, 
Maps sold separately if desired at $1.25 each. 


sent free of expense. 


Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The INZAND PRINTER BaSINESS BIRECTORY. 








, en Dee Y 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Also wire stitchers. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 

avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. 
Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trier, S., & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and ro Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturer of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also 
paper folders, combined with printing ma- 
chines or separately ; ated dampening ma- 
chines, stereotype machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., meereiyee Co., corner Pine 
e- 


and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


| St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 








St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., 
etchers, half-tone, ma 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dear 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 


ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


electrotypers, photo-zinc 


rn street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.”’ 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York ; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


and relief-line en- | 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 
Sharp st., Baltimore ; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 tog5 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 

* © 305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
i \4 Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., sole Mfr. new Brown & Carver 
cutters, 25 N. Seventh st., Phila., Pa. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 

Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Semple Cutters for bookbinders, manuf’d and 
sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., 
and specialties. 
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JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 





v 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


fmproved from Case Stands 








AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 
—==8 Ano Metal Furniture. 


CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 











52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
0. 


Chicag: 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER-RULING MACHINES. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. Mfr. of paper-ruling machinery. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Cvtes Co., 227 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The largest designing and en- 
ered establishment in New England. 

alf-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in 
the world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A. Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay st. to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 








PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shneidewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leost., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers street, New 
York. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 


7 
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Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything | 


of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat’? cases, cabinets and stands, 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 
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PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


Mowers Quoin. For sale by printers’ supply 
houses, and A.C. Cameron, 78 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Sa es type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 

spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, St. Clair street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 5 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. ‘Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 109 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 to 614 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chi- 
cago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


(See next page.) 








“154 MONROE OT- 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE MAIN 1576. 
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ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 





Zine Engraving. 


Copper Half-Tone, 
Wax Enéraving, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 

OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers st., New York. 


and 141 Monroest., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


ford, Conn. 


Conn. 


Toronto Typefoundry. 
st., Toronto, Canada. 
& Co., and all United States Typefounders. 
Everything required in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine. Some Hart- 
Caligraph writing machin 


Baldwin & Wilcox, 173 Monroe street, Chicago. 
All makes of typewriters and supplies. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type 
Send for catalogue. 


Point system. 44 Bay 


Co., 


Manufacturers of wood type, borders, orna- 
ments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Agency Marder, Luse 


e. Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 


ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 


Sah Whee Dearborn street, Chicago. 








— LEGITIMATE 

— SCREW-ADJUSTING 
— GAUGE PIN 

— ON THE MARKET. 


YOU NEED NOT GO ASTRAY AS TO THE PROPER 
ONE TO USE, 

It is the best. It is the original. _ . : 

It is protected by the patents bearing the original claims, which make 
all other forms of Screw-Adjusting Gauge Pins an infringement. — 

We caution all parties against making, using or selling an infringement 
hereof, as we shall prosecute to the full extent of the law. 

By a thumb nut, this, best of all, adjusts to the minutest degree the sheet 


THIS IS THE ONL Ym 





| 
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usual in an office, not an atom of bronze being used except what 


‘To BRONZING PAD entirely does away with the waste of bronze so 
It receives the bronze 


actually goes on to the sizing and stays there. 


to be registered ; is quickly applied, holds firmly, takes up little space, has | at the top and delivers it through valves in the center of the fur at the bot- 


no side strain, and adjusts by a simple touch. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER SET OF THREE, 
INCLUDING ONE DOZEN EXTRA TONGUES. 


E. L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


| 


| 


tom, passing through a sieve before reaching the paper, and the exact amount 
required being easily and accurately regulated. It saves much time and 
labor, and prevents the bronze flying over everything in the room. It is 
made in two sizes: No. 1—Small, for Labels, price, $1.50; No. 2—For 
General Work, price, $2.50. Manufactured by 


G. EDW. OSBORN & CO., 393 State St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. 
A. GARRISON, TREASURER. 
G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. 


L. C. LATHROP. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
W. D. HARPER, SALES MANAGER. 


George Mather’s Sons & Harper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS 


- AND... 


== VARNISHES :: 
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BECEEGEE _ 29 Rose Street, New York. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 


SUITE 204 & 205, Nos. 154 TO 158 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 



















CABINET 


Is 

the 

Most 
Complete 
one 

in 

the 
Market. 


THE POLHEMUS 
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Send 

for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
of it 

and 

other 
Goods 
made 


by 





BACK VIEW. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
Main Office and Factories : CHICAGO HOUSE—327-329 Dearborn St. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. NEW YORK HOUSE—16-18 Chambers St. 


**‘Headquarters for Wood Type.” 


BOOK OF ues, 
INSTRUCTION @ 828" 


fi Metal Cngraving 


FOR GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 


A book for the apprentice, with Copies, Script 
Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Cyphers, 
Inscriptions, etc. Showing how to learn engraving, 
the kind of tools to use and how to use them, with full 
instructions and illustrations, and giving a synopsis of 
the different branches and general information on en- 
graving. 48 pages; price, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


To anyone sending us two subscriptions at the 
regular rate, $2.00 per year, the $4.00 to accompany 
the order, we will give one of the above books as a 









premium. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


.... PUBLISHERS... 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








Whiting NG 


Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. 


Make exclusively high 
grade loft-dried 


Papers. Product, 


They are the largest, 2/ Tons 
manufacturers of 
these goods in the 
world. 


Daily. 


Their many departments, each fully equipped, 
enable them to supply promptly any require- 
ment where beauty and excellence is desired. 


HEIR 6.xé<.« Possess all known merits 
Ledger Papers, | 
Bond Papers, | 


Linen Papers, 


as to durability, 
strength, writing sur- 
face, color and general 


appearance. 





Are the Papers par 
excellence for business 


stationery. Their 


White Flat Writings, | 

Tinted Flat Writings, 
in either laid or wove, 
antique or smooth 
finish, 


writing qualities are 
perfect, and the 
printer or lithographer 





can, by using them, 
get his best effects. 


Wedding Bristols, 
Mill Bristols, 
in both white and 
tints, and in many 
gradings of quality, 


Are the very best goods 
to be had for all 
purposes, where card- 
board is required. 


Their goods, in each department, are, above 
all things, uniform in quality and character. No 
competing goods are even claimed to approach 
them in this respect. | 

Their prices are no higher than the prices 
others ask for inferior goods. 

They will be pleased to send you samples, if 
your dealer doesn’t carry the goods. 


WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 
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The H Henry  O. Shep dard Co. Se 


UMMM 11. 











1 Se Nos. 212 and 214 [lonroe Street, 
Chicago 





Printers... wos 
Embossers » 2208.9 0s 














Makers of BLANK BOOKS 


tga niabie | OF EVERY IMAGINABLE KIND. 








PAMPHLET AND OTHER BINDING FOR THE TRADE. 


to suit all requirements. 









Ruling, Numbering, Scoring, Perforating, Round - Cornering, Punching, Eyeletting, etc., 








CALL AND SEE OUR PLANT. 


FROM GAS OR NEW - CHAMPION ‘ VKESS 
POWE GASOLINE. 1 


Tue Orro Gas Encwe 2 










This 





bachine 













Tp 
a 



















OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 0 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 0 ~ 
m 0) 
A, 4 
CANBE i 
USED 4 
EVERY. 
WHERE! 3 





No Boiler, 




















No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 4 
wie pet PRICE LIST. 
O ENGINEER, | 
385,000 IN USE! Wo Dancer. | 9 THRow-orr. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 in,; weight, 300 Ibs., $60 Chase 8x12 i in.; with throw-off, - $120 
, SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. | 4 non _ + ow ae ‘ans «8 : 
“= a * “1,000 ** 135 “ rary “ - 5 225 
| Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in N. Y. City free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS every one warranted ; Sor fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
9 allowed, Send for circular. 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 151 Monroe Street, A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 






| Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 









Stean 


FP ORR S ee 
MORRIS 


¥ 





For Calendar and 
Large Pamphlet Work 


has no equal. 


i Wire i 
Ane 
WIRE STITCHING 


MACHINES 








PERFECTION “‘C.”” (Trade Mark Registered.) 
This cut represents the most perfect and rapid running machine ever manufactured. 
Capacity, one sheet to quarter of an inch. 


This is the best general purpose 
achine in the world. 








— ‘ 











HE LL MORRISON CO. 





NEW YORK OFFICE—CLINTON HALL, 17 ASTOR PLACE, FOUR DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 328 TO 334 DEARBORN STREET. 


sf 


a THE J. L. 


NEW YORK. 


MORRISON CoO. 


CHICAGO. TORONTO. 


PERFECTION “‘G.” (Trade Mark Registered.) 


Steam Power and Treadle. Capacity, one-sixteenth to over seven-eighths of an inch. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


OLR CLUB LIST. 


Many readers desiring to continue with us will perhaps wish to secure some other magazine in con- 
nection with THE INLAND PRINTER. ‘To such we submit the following Club List, which enables one to 
obtain two standard publications at but little more than the cost of one, or at least at considerable reduction. 





We hope to receive many orders for this combination offer. 


ONE YEAR. ONE YEAR. 


Andover Review and The Inland Printer.....................seeese000$ § 00 Illustrated American (Weekly) and The Inland Printer 
Atlantic Monthly and The Inland Printer 5 00 Journal of American Folk Lore and The Inland Printer 
Cassell’s Family Magazine and The Inland Printer.........-.- 3 00 New York Clipper and The Inland Printer 

Century Magazine and The Inland Printer 5 25 New York Weekly and The Inland Printer 

Charities Review and The Inland Printer 60 North American Review and The Inland Printer. 
Christian Union and The Inland Printer Overland Monthly and The Inland Printer 
Cosmopolitan and The Inland Printer Public Opinion (new name) and The Inland Printer 

= * ss - with *Memoirs........... Puck and The Inland Printer 

Critic and The Inland Printer 


Current Literature and The Inland Printer (oupetenient) and The saciid Printer. 


(Architects’ and Builders’ edition) and The Inland 
Printer 


Own 


Spirit of the Times and The Inland Printer 

St. Nicholas and The Inland Printer eae 

sone Field and Farm (renewal) and The Inland Peluter. 
(new name) and The Inland Printer 

United Service Magazine and The Inland Printer 

Youth’s Companion (new name) and The Inland Printer 


tot 7s 


Harper's Magazine and The Inland Printer 

Weekly and The Inland Printer 

Bazar and The Inland Printer 

Young People and The Inland Printer 
Horseman and The Inland Printer 
Illustrated American (Weekly) and The Inland Printer 


aS) 
ronn 


& 


The Memoirs of General Grant, 2 vols., 


*The Memoirs offered in connection with subscriptions to Cosmopolitan, include either of the following : 
24 cents extra. 


postage 48 cents extra; General Sherman, 2 vols., 42 cents extra ; General Sheridan, 2 vols., 46 cents extra; General McClellan, 1 vol., 


Say whether both papers are to go to one 


Write all names plainly, give street address, city and state. 
Postal 


address or to separate addresses. Remittance by draft or money order must accompany subscription. 


notes or currency at sender’s risk. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Parsons Paper Company 
Patton’s Publications 


Farmer, A. D., 


Agawam Paper Company 
Fuchs & Lang 


American Art Printer 


American Imitation Typewriter Company.. 
Ault & Wiborg Co Insert 
3abcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co.. 258 
a rs ee re er 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler ...... 

Benedict, Geo. H., & Co....... 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 

British Printer 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Brown Paper Co., L. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works............. 
Business Directory 

Butler Paper Company, J. W 

Calumet Paper Company 

Chambers Brothers Company 

Chicago Paper Company 

Conkey Company, W. 

Cosack & Co 

rer eee, So By PE sn nh.dcscasarscbse oeees 
RT DUPRE UB soe cic sseseesoucuw es 
CMR Be cs sees Sees bbouuscs senate se 
Dexter Folder Company 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 

Donnell Manufacturing Company, E. P 
Duplex Printing Press Company 

Durant, W. N 

Effective Publishing Company 

Electro-Tint Engraving Company 

Elite Manufacturing Company 

E lliott, F. P. 


259 


Gane Bros. & Co 

Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works........... 
Hallock, H. P., & Co 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company 

Hart, R. A., & Co 

Heinemann, Julius, & Co 

Hough, Franklin H 

RADWAEG TNR WOTKES oo... 5 55.02 s0ses ee eeecses 
Illinois Paper Company 

Jaenecke-Ullman Company 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co 

Jurgens & Bro 

Kane, Thomas, & Co 

Keith Paper Company 

Kidder Press Manufacturing Company 
Latham, H. 

Lithographic Art Journal 

Lockwood, Howard & Co 


Sine, J. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons & Harper Co 
McCoy, M. P. 

Megill, Edw’d L 

Montague & Fuller 


Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company 


Morrison, J: 3).;'Co..45.4558 
Moss Engraving Company 
New Champion Press Company 
Old Berkshire Mills Company 
Osborn, o. Edw., 


a7] ¢ 
BARRE. 


190 
256 
259 
263 
190 
189 
203 
193 
260 
201 
194 
204 


» 264 


260 
264 
201 
194 
207 
255 
266 
186 
264 
266 


260 


Pioneer Paper Stock Coinpany 9 
Prouty Company Insert 
Queen City Printing Ink Company Insert 
Racine Hardware Manufacturing Company 
Riverside Paper Co 

Rockford Folder Company. 

Rosback, F. P 

PS NN Ss socks 15584 Ck ade has coubw oes ee ewn 
Royle, John, & Sons 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons 

Sanders Engraving Company............. ; 
Scott, Walter, & Co 

Shepard Company, Henry O 

Sheridan, T. W. & C.B 

Shniedewend & Lee Company 

Stationery World 

Story, John T 

St. Louis Printing Ink Works............... 
Taylor, Geo. H., & Co. 


190 
186 
203 
194 
IgI 
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United States Paper-Maker 

Valley Paper Company 

Van Allens & Boughton 

Van Duzen Gas and Gasoline Engine Co.... 
Want Advertisements 

Wells, Heber 

Wesel Manufacturing Company, F 

Wetter, Joseph, & Co 

Waiting Paper Company ......06665.50%50000% 
Whitlock Machine Company 

Zeese, A., & Co 





Nd e 


To profit by the possibilities of the coming Season ? 


—e January to July, 1893. 


During this period there will be an increasing demand for something 
unique and artistic in the line of Folders and Cards for Weppincs, DaNncinc and 
Carb Parties, Musical and LireRARY ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Supplying these needs may seem to many printers a petty and troublesome 
matter, but what can be made the most profitable part of a man’s business 
should not be slighted. 

Push to the front your Fancy Stationery. Persuade your merchants to sub- 
stitute embossed and lithographed folders in place of cheap advertising cards. 


Attracting the Eye, Opens the Purse. 


We carry the largest stock and most complete line of Fancy Stationery. 
If you have not already received our samples, send for them. We make a 
nominal charge of $2.00 for a complete set. 


Emblematic Society Cards. 


We carry Smith’s unexcelled line of Embossed Society Cards. Many new 
designs now ready (exclusive jobbers for Chicago and the West). Book of 
designs mailed on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Fancy Stationery Department, 


J. W. Butler Paper Company. 
218 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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OLD BERKSHIRE MILL 


INLAND PRINTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
<< 





IRST- 
CLASS 


FLAT AND FOLDED "*,senen 


themselves as un- 





excelled 


important documents. 


for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 


2 . ‘ Sv. “ AS Me we we 
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OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS e+ 





LINEN LED¢( iER Paper possesses every requisite for books 
delicate and permanent 


of record, where 





color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 


service are essential. 


Me “ Ms Me Pl oa Mw “ 
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OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 


. - - MANUFACTURERS... 


DALTON, MASS., Ue S. A. 








————For Sate 1n CHICAGO py 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO, axsv BRADNER SMITH & CO. 





[alley Paper (ompany, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


HENRY E. McELWAIN, TREASURER. 


(06) 6) AS) A) 6) A) A) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Linens, Bonds 


wo WEOGEVS. 
IRIE SRLSR RASA SRI OROR! 


The following brands of WATER-MARKED WRITINGS are moderate in price, 
excellent in quality, uniform and popular: 


FRENCH LINEN (White Wove and Cream Laid).—The foremost of 


No. 1 Linens, 
OLD ENGLISH LINEN, — Standard for fine commercial work. 
COMMERCIAL LINEN, — Of medium price and suitable for all. 
CONGRESS LINEN, — Best cheap linen made. 


If not familiar with these grades, please send for samples 


Once tried you will use nothing else. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF : : : FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 








are well made, strong, hard 
sized, rule nicely, write easily, 


KEITH LEDGER PAPER 


erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 


RAVE LSTON * Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 

fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(i ESTLOCK 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 
1888 —_——. 
THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 


IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘' For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 





THE 


|= AMERICAN INSTITUTE = a ty LLBROWN Prpen es 9 


=I f «2 F 
5 , Al) 4/NEN ~ 
NEW YORK, Wig, LEDGER-PAPER 
AWN, \ 7589 g 


NOVEMBER, 18809, 


AWARDED THE L. L. BROWN PAPER Co. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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GAWAN PAPER COMPANY, gre 


- WATERMARKED; — 














No. 1 and No. 2 Ledger and Record Papers. 
No. 1 Bond Paper. 


Sy Colonial and Maltese Linen. | 






Superfine White and Tinted Flats. 
No. 1 Cream and White Bristols. 
Pasted Wedding Bristols. 

60 and 80 Ib. White and Tinted Wedding, 21 x 33. 


gH 
i\ as 





THE MERITS OF THESE SUPERIOR LINEN PAPERS WE ASK 


LINEN LEGAL CAPS AND TYPEWRITER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. YOU TO TEST BY SENDING US A SAMPLE ORDER. 
















Designing and Building 


a2 MACHINERY 


rs We Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


Strong Slat Cases. SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Cut shows the 
IocK IN THE SLATS, | 


Send for a Catalogue. | JAMES ROWE, 






















REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 




















WOOD TYPE HEBER WELLS, GENERAL MACHINIST, 
8 SPRUCE STREET, 148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO, 
IS CUT—NOT PRESSED. NEW YORK. 




















F PFI lio g Co. W.B. ConkeY COMPANY, 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 







Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


SEND FOR BSTIMATES. 








° “a 
% . { 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
FRANKLIN BUILDING: l 78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 




















AA 





CHICAGO. 





















pies]? = FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 
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Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


ii 








4 
4) 5 - " . 
a” We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 





a 
av 
iv 





















“My, Se 
a RR a be aii tien 
12, 16 lb, Demy. ee ae 
LAID, ) 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. “ave, Se Se 
16, 20, 24 Ib. Royal. 16, 20 Ib. Royal. 
20 lb. Double Cap. 








20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 


Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Streef, 





PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


ee : ie CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
_—— Ch I C a9 O ee 120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR FIRST-CLASS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. 
TREASURY BOND, SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
BANK NOTE ano 


PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 
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\ MANUFACTURERS OF 
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OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 
WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS “ee ” 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER, 


WATERMARKED 




















“P.L.S.” LINEN PAPERS > 





rc ——— — = : —S 
| HIS well-known brand of Linen 
wld Paper has been made by this 
i Company under this name and de- 
Ba 2 || The words 


sign for twenty years. 

‘*PURE LINEN” have been copied 

PURE LAIN EAN SyoOck | by other manufacturers, but this 
|| Company are the original and sole 

ap | owners of this design and combi- 


Vv || nation of words. 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. | 
——— ———-- —| = 8s s= #8 #@ 8 8 


























ames RIMERSIDE PAPER CoO. 


The following well-known Houses are OUR DIRECT AGENTS for the HOLYOKE, MASS. 
**PURE LINEN STOCK” LINEN: _—— 

New York, ..... J. F. Anderson, Jr. & Co. 
Boston and Denver, . Carter, Rice & Co. 
Philadelphia, ... . MNescochague Mfg. Co. 

San Francisco, . . . Cunningham, Curtiss & Weich. 





















This Company also make the following brands of High 
Grade, Animal Sized, Pole Dried Writing Papers : 







MAGNA CHARTA BOND, 
RIVERSIDE EXTRA SUPERFINE., 
Made from ‘“‘PURE LINEN STOCK" are made and carried eh eh ae 
in stock in all sizes and two weights by the DUNDEE RECORD, 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. RIALTO EXTRA FINE. 
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- wainois PAPER company - 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 
wirc., ETC. 
181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 


for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Gro. H. Taytor. James T. Mix. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
wHotesaLe PPV PER eaters 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. LS. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Railroad Manila Writing, 
A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 





The 





Prices—1q-inch, $45.00; 


30 and 32 inch Paragon. 


V ARAGON 


In Use Thirteen Years, Every Year Better, and Absolutely in 
Every Respect the BEST Machines made. 


All sizes have traverse and side gauges. 
Gauged to a Half-inch of the Knife on the smaller sizes, and to within three-fourths of an inch on the 30 and 32 inch. 


Any Length of Paper can be handled in front of the knife on the 25-inch and smaller sizes. 
THEY CUT ACCURATELY AND EASY, HAVING EXTRAORDINARY POWER. 


22%-in., $80.00; 25-in., $110.00; 30-in., 


PAPER 48° CARD + ¢ 2 
CUTTING MACHINES 





They have Broad Clamping Surfaces for general use, yet the Stock can be 


$175.00; 32-in., $200.00. Skidded free. 


Recommended and For Sale by all Printers’ Supply Houses. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 


Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 


328 Vine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWE 
THE Otto Gas Encive 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


~ CCAN BE 
oy USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coal, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No Enoineer, 
No DANGER. 















35,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 151 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 


The best ever made. 


LIBERTY PRESSES. 


Better than ever before. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


That meet all requirements. 


SECOND=-HAND PRESSES. 


Thoroughly rebuilt. 


_PAPER CUTTERS. 


Especially the Howard Iron Works’ varieties. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY 


Of the most approved kinds. 


TYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


In great quantity and variety. 


EVERYTHING at the Lowest Prices. 
TERMS to suit all buyers. 


Call and see us, or send your orders to 


THE MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


52 AND 54 FRANKFORT STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


vcczey ULATER sicchines 


FOR FINE BOOK FOLDING, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS OR 
NEWSPAPERS, WITH OR WITHOUT PASTING, COVERING OR 
INSERTING ATTACHMENTS. 


UR Supplement Inserting Machine will paste a two-page 
supplement into a folio sheet, making a complete six- 
page paper; or it will paste two or four pages into a 

quarto sheet, making ten or twelve pages, pasted and trimmed 










complete. 














Point-Feed Book Folder. Absolute Register. 






INTERMEDIATE NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 


(AlSHIS machine is especially designed to meet the wants of 
publishers whose circulation does not justify the purchase 


of one of our ‘‘regular’’ machines. You will make a mis- 
take if you purchase one of the ‘‘so-called cheap’’ machines with- 
out thoroughly investigating the merits of this Folder. 














“ 





Cut of Intermediate Folder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: DEXTER FOLDER CO., FULTON, N. Y. 


Room 69, Cotton Exchange Building. 


Write us for descriptive circular. 
















L. C. LATHROP. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
W D. HARPER, SALES MANAGER, 





R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. 
A. GARRISON, TREASURER. 
G. I. FENNER, SECRETARY. 


George Mather’s Sons & Harper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS 
*:* VARNISHES :: 


29 Rose Street, New York. 




















CHICAGO BRANCH: 


SUITE 204 & 205, Nos. 154 TO 158 WASHINGTON STREET. 






CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A solidly, concentratedly constructed printing 
machine, in whose manufacture these 


three considerations enter in their order: 


Primarily: DURABILITY. 
Secondarily: FINISH. 
Lastly: PRICE. 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


The foolish printer buys presses with exactly 
reverse considerations, and gets left. The 
wise printer buys a WHITLOCK, 
and gets a machine of 
Unequaled Speed of Production, 
Unrivaled Convenience of Operation, 


Unmatched Durability. 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 132 TIMES BLDG. BOSTON OFFICE, 147 HIGH STREET. 


Represented in Chicago by H.H. LATHAM, 3804 Dearborn St. 





INLAND PRINTER. 


GASSER 
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FACSIMILE OF OUR “ BAS-RELIEF FINE ART CALENDAR” FOR 1893, 
F. A. RINGLER Co., Size, 9 by 13 inches, which we finish in oxidized silver or bronze. Price, $5.0 
21-23 Barclay street, 
26-28 Park place, 
New York City. See other side.) 
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Cy 


Pon. RANE 5S. 
26 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


| allords us extreme pleasure to state that our constantly 


increasing business has compelled us to add another floor 

to our establishment, and we now have the most complete plant 
wl kinds of plates to print from. 

‘raphs or tintypes of portraits, build- 

decorative designs, carriages, steamboats, ani- 

of fare, menu cards, 

patent devices, 

cartoons, handsomely mounted Hard Metal 


on short notice at reasonable cost, and 


light facilities enable us to turn out work on 
do not have to depend on sun light. Send for 


specimens and quotations. 


We call your attention to our Specimen Book of fine 
illustrations, head and tail pieces, initials, etc., with a view of 
supplying the demand for pictures at a very reasonable cost. 
These engravings can be adapted to illustrating magazines, 
periodicals, books, almanacs, newspapers, etc. The size of the 
book is 11 x 14 inches, 104 pages, and we shall be pleased to 


sell you a copy, price $2.00, which amount we credit on first 


order for cuts. 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


-ARE 


Che Century, HR Scribner's, 
Darper’s, Cosmopolitan, 
St. TRicholas, 

Che Ladies’ home Journal, 
Californian. | 


++ > 
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ALL OF THE CUT INK USED ON THESE 
MAGAZINES IS MANUFACTURED 


ee 


FRED’K H. LEVEY COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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We consider it unnecessary to say anything further in regard 


aX 


to the quality of our Inks. 


FRED’K H. LEVEY COMPANY, 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
59 BEEKMAN STREET, 

NEW YORK. 
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Always Ahead! 














The above machine is a Double Sixteen Automatic Feed Book Folder. 
It will fold 40,000 single sections per day. 


*¥ * KF KF KF KX KF KF KF K 


Write for particulars to the 


BRowN PoLpiInc MACHINE 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WHICH OWNS WHICH: 


You are the unfortunate possessor of certain 
drum cylinder presses and you are asking yourself 
whether you ought not to replace them with new 
Two-Revolution high-speed Cottrells.? 

You hesitate because they cost you a great deal 
more than you can now get for them. It seems a 
little rough to sacrifice for $1,000 a press which 
stands on your ledger at a valuation of $2,500. 

Now this is a time for straight talk. Make up 
your mind to one thing;—That you are going to ows 
those presses, and not those presses owz you. 

They do own you when they hold you back—tfret 
you—interfere with your progress—handicap your 
success—keep you out of the race. 

And that is just what they are doing now. Are 
you going to let them own you? Are you willing 
to be outstripped by others? Do you expect to remain 
a poor printer? 

What are you going to do about it? 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 
D. H. CHAMPLIN, 
Western Manager. 
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Diagrams 
“21 Imposition. | 


WE HAVE A NUMBER OF COPIES OF THE FIRST A “4 
EDITION OF «*DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION” “ty ri) ING ) 
CIRCULAR (EIGHT PAGES), WHICH WE WILL | e RCTURES » S 
avF td 
we 


SEND TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES ON RECEIPT OF FOUR CENTS IN 


STAMPS. 
The New Edition ar (5 
IS THE SAME AS THE OTHER, EXCEPT THE 
ADDITION OF CUTS, INITIALS, ORNAMENTS, Ere. 29 WARREN ST. 
FOR SALE BY US, MAKING A NEAT PAMPHLET 
OF THIRTY-TWO PAGES AND COVER. THE 


PRICE OF THIS REMAINS THE SAME, TEN 


CENTS. 273 DEARBORN ST. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR ONE OF THE ABOVE. 
THE EDITIONS WILL SOON BE EXHAUSTED. " C H ICAGO r 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. | 
214 Monroe Street, 


The Kidder Press Mes. 0, 


ey" PRINTING ~~ 
PAPER WORKING 


MACHINERY. 
















































This Company has had a practical experience of thirteen years 
in the design and manufacture of new special machinery for a great 
variety of usage, including Automatic Web Feeding Presses with 
Slitting Cutters, Re-Winding Fixtures, Perfecting Attachments for 
printing both sides, ‘wo and Three-Color Attachments, Consecutive Numbering Attachments, Perforating 


———~ 





OUR FACTORY. 













Fixtures, Ruling Attachments, etc. — 


Coupon Ticket Railway Printing and Numbering Machinery. 
Wellington P. Kidder’s New Adjustable Rotary Web Perfecting Presses. 
Roll Slitting and Re-Winding Machinery, in all sizes and for all purposes. 
Rotary Printing and Re-Winding Presses for Wrapping Paper, Tissues, and other work. 
Patch Tag and Merchandise Tag Making and Printing Machinery. 


PONY CYLINDER PRESSES 


New Machinery designed and built to order. Correspondence invited. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MFG. CO. 


Sener eaeaeen. -.--. 26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ Reddik, Boston.”’ 
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\/ORTH $500 
TQ ANY PRINTER. 


THAT IS WHAT A PROMINENT WESTERN PRINTER 
HAS REMARKED OF THE DELIVERY APPLIANCE 
ON THE ee eee 








Babcock Optimus Press 


THIS _ A RT Y | ANEW What he was talking about. An appliance which delivers all 


sheets printed side up, without the ink coming in contact with 





tapes or fly, and drops them gently and accurately on the feed-board, without the necessity 
for a jogger, is well worth hundreds of dollars to any printer. The ‘‘Optimus’’ furnishes this 
attachment and many more desirable features. In fact, it has a// the advantages possessed by 
any two-revolution press, and a great many that other manufacturers would gladly adopt were 
they not protected by patents. They are well built, splendidly finished, and will last. 


Write for full particulars, catalogues and prices. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


BARNHART BR&S. & SPINDLER, —"s 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
CHICAGO. 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 
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ne 


CRANK MOVEMENT 
IMXPROVED TWO~REWMOLUTION 


_JOB AND BOOK 








for them. 
Job and Book ‘‘Crank Movement’ 


SIZES. 
ROLLERS 
NO. COVERING 
ENTIRE FORM. 


BED INSIDE 


MATTER, 
BEARERS. ae 








1 { 44 x60 in. | 40% x 56 in. 
1 3 48 x60 in. | 44% x 56 in. 
ly ' 37, «X57 in. | 34° -X 54 in. 
l'e 3 41 X57 in. | 38 x 54 in. 
2 } 3744 X52 in. | 34 x 48 in, 
2 3 41% x52 in. | 38 x48 in. 





We furnish with Press— Counter Shaft, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 








Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Front or Back Delivery. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 







The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, ‘Two-Revolution 
’ Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘Air-Spring” Press, and ‘Two-Revolution 


‘*Mustang” Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.”’ 







DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 

















Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 







MAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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MONTAGUE & FULLER, Latest Improved Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


28 READE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


345 DEARBORN STREET, 
82 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 
CHICAGO. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Christie Beveling Machines, 
The Automatic Paper Feeding Machines, 
The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Ellis Book Trimmer, 
The Universal Wire Stitching Machines. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO., Works--DayTon, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, 
The Seybold Signature Press, 
The Seybold Detached Piaten Standing Press, 
The Seybold Toggle Standing Press, 
The Capital and Criterion Cutting Machines, ss 
The Lieb Rod Embossers, Inkers and Smashers, z a 


NIVERSEE og 
MONTAGUE & FONE 
Arch Embossers, Inkers and Smashers. NEW YORR- ONC 


R 





AND A FULL LINE OF 
BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


UNIVERSAL STITCHER. 


Thread, Wire, Duplicate Parts, Ftc. Bed 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. “6t 


ALL-BRASS — F WESEL MANUFACTURING 00. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Printers’ Materials and Supplies. 


BRASS GALLEYS, BRASS RULES ano DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
WROUGHT-IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS, 
MITER MACHINES, PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE, 
METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND OTHER 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 
THE CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. and Price List —the most complete book out. 


Same price as Smooth Lined, and 


subject to a large discount. No. 11 Spruce St., NEW YORK CITY. 





FOR USE ON PRINTING PRESSES. 


S Ny : OVER 5,000 IN USE! 
ihe 
you: : 

m HESE MACHINES are made any size or style, and are suitable for 
every class of consecutive numbering. ‘They are the only machines on 
the market for the class of work intended. The attempts of other manu- 

facturers to offer opposition has failed, leaving the WETTER MACHINE not only 
the pioneer of its line, but also the only practical method of enabling printers 

‘Feaniek tony 00 tga5, © number consecutively on a printing press. 
a Oct. 16, 1888. 


Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 & 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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.SHERIDAN'S syz0ss0 


Bult in Twenly-Sx Sis and Style. = aD SMASHING PRESSES. 


STRONGEST, HEAVIEST AND MOST POWERFUL ARCH PRESSES IN THE MARKET. CW 
HEAVY STEEL BANDS AROUND ALL OUR ARCHES, AND AIR PUMPS ON ALL OUR STEAM PRESSES. Ne ¥35 
os 


ANY NUMBER OF COLORS CAN BE WORKED AND BLENDED ON OUR INKERS AT ONE TIME. 











We carry a full stock of Embossing Presses, Paper Gutters, Book "I'timmers, 
Standing Presses, Shears, Rotary Board Gutters, Roller and Job Backers, 
Numbering Machines, Scoring Machines, etc. Rookbinders’ Wire of all sizes. 


comms TT, W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


25 Centre St. and 2, 4 & 6 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


WORKS: CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 


Agents for THOMPSON WIRE STITCHER AND BELMONT FOLDING MACHINES. 
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QUEEN CITY — | 
PRINTING INK 
oe 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 
411 DEARBORN STREET. 























IT IS A PRACT 


a . 








THAT for general work, such as catalogues, 
illustrations, etc., it has no equal. 


THAT we are the only manufacturers of 
H. D. Book Ink. 


THAT on application we will send you 
specimens of half-tone work done with 
it, which cannot be surpassed. 


THAT it is the best ink in the world for 
general use. 





THAT we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1891. 
THAT we will be pleased to have your 


THAT it is used with great success in the pn ap er 


best and largest offices all over the 
country, and that more of it is used THAT after giving it a trial you will won- 
every year. || der how you ever got along without it. 





BA QUEEN CITY —— 
PRINTING INK 
COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 








OHIO. 
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AMERICAN CYLINDER; “" "cre" 
PRINTING PRESSES | ‘5 PROUTY 


~~~ COMPANY 


GP, 334 DEARBORN ST. 










































































AMERICAN CYCLONE, .. .- ..—-. _~—-s.:~SSIZE OF SHEET, 10 X 12 
AMERICAN PONY,-- -- -- -- - «+ © ‘s 18 xX 24 

j BOOK AND) 24x 36 
AMERICAN ; news, $0244 


AMERICAN PERFECTING PRESSES, BUILT To ORDER. 
AMERICAN PHOTO-GRAVURE PRESSES, BUILT TO ORDER. 
All the sizes are made with steam fixtures. The Trip, or impression Throw-Off, is operated 
with the foot. The delivery of the sheet is without tapes, pulleys or extra cylinders and grippers, 
and with the clean side of the sheet next to the flyers. The register is so perfect that the same 
sheet can be printed repeatedly on the same form without the slightest blur. The impression is 
so firm that a zinc or copper tympan can be used on fine work, if desired. Especial distribution 
of the ink is obtained by duplex vibrators; that is to say, the ink passes from the fountain over 
one vibrator with distributors, and is taken from this vibrator by an intermediate to the vibrator 
which carries the form rollers; there is no possible chance of raw ink reaching the form rollers. 
The Fountain is the best rack and screw undercut. 
The American runs easily at a high rate of speed without jerk or jar. With our new single- 
lever motion no springs or air cushions are used. 
Type-grinding is impossible. The presses are easily managed. Every part is made with 
special reference to great durability in constant use. 
Write for references and samples of work. 


THe Prouty Company, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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THE 
FINEST 











NK WHICH can possibly be required for any 
—~,» = printing is essential for 
HALF-TONE WORK ON,COATED PAPER. 


The shallow half-tone plate can only be properly 
used on a superior grade of coated or an extremely 
good grade of supersized and calendered paper. 
The shallow plate cares not at what price you have 
undertaken to do the job, it refuses to work with 
poor ink on poor paper. It will reject the treacher- 
ous earth color, the heavy orange mineral, even if 
their faults are hidden by the amiable magnesia. 
It hates adulterated inks, and will not have them. 
We make a fine line of Black and Colored Half- 
Tone Inks. 

Blacks listing from $1 to $3 upward. 
Browns, Reds, Blues, Greens, Purples in finest pure 
Lake Colors, as well as an endless number cf com- 
binations of two or more of these at 

$3 list per pound and upward, 
or will match any color to order in a fine Half- 
Tone Ink. 
When ordering, please send sample of paper 
on which the half-tone is to be printed. 
JAENECKE=-ULLMAN 
COMPANY, 


536 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Whiting NG ONLY ONE PRINTER 


Paper Company, In a certain town had Samples of our 
PAPER LEATHER. 


HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 
Make exclusively high\ catalogue. Why? Because he could 
grade loft-dried show something attractive for the 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. 


Papers. Product, eal 

They are the largest) 27 Tons Can we send you samples? Don't forget 
manufacturers of Dail h h ne kbi ; 
dese goods tn the ally. that we are the Dea ers In Bookbinders 
world. Material of every kind, and also 
Their many departments, each fully equipped, MACHINERY. 


enable them to supply promptly any require- 


ment where beauty and excellence is desired. GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


Their..... ) Possess all known merits 179 M S —_ 
Ledger Papers, | as to durability, ONROE OTREET, 


Bond Papers, strength, writing sur- / 406 N.Tummp StaEET, CHICAGO. 


face, color and general | ST. LOUIS. 
ac ga “oe ler. 





Linen Papers, appearance. 


e 
\ Are the Papers par | Dick's 


excellence for business 
stationery. Their 
writing qualities are 
perfect, and the 
printer or lithographer 
can, by using them, 
get his best effects. 








White Flat Writings, 

Tinted Flat Writings, ' 
in either laid or wove, 
antique or smooth 
finish, 








yy edding Bristols, Are the very best goods With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
Mill B * t I the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 
I risto S, to be had for all OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


Sf. louis Printing Onk OWorks. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES OF 


in both white and purposes, where card-  Address,) REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y 

tints, and in many board is required. 

gradings of n many 

Their goods, in each department, are, above 
all things, uniform in quality and character. No 
competing goods are even claimed to approach 
them in this respect. mannetne 

Their prices are no higher than the prices  ,yiTHoOGRAPHIC 
others ask for inferior goods. 

They will be pleased to send you samples, if 

VARNISHES anpb PLATE OILS. 


your dealer doesn't carry the goods. | Works — 2115 to 2424 Singleton St., Office —210 Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. WHITING, TREASURER. | | CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 ‘DEARBORN STREET. 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER IF 


(INCORP ORATED), 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


You didn’t avail yourself of any of the 


Superior Coppel - Mixed Type bargains offered in our last advertise- 





UNEQUALED IN FINISH AND WEARING QUALITIES. ment, here is another chance. 
GOODS, SUCH AS Write us for particulars. 





JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, CASES, STONES, 
ROLLER COMPOSITION, INK, ETC., ETC. 






= MEM.: 
GOOD NEWS PRINT, 3 cents per pound. 
annem COLORED POSTER, 3% cents per pound. — 
Babcock “Dispatch,” “Optimus,” “Regular,” “Standard” S. & C. BOOK, 4% cents per pound. pan 
No. 1 S. & C. BOOK, 5 cents per pound. CHICAGO. 





J 
and “ Country ian IVORY FINISHED BOOK, 5% cents per pound. \) —~—--— 
eee OAS SUPER-CALENDERED BOOK, 534 cents per pound. | UNTIL 











ENGINE SIZED FLATS, 634 cents per pound. 
. caphiot SOLD. 


> ¥. ™ Wo} 9 7 
PRICES DOWN! LOFT DRIED FLATS, 9% cents per pound. 


Etc,, CtC., CIC. 





WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING. EVERYTHING AT ROCK-BOTTOM. 


NOW IS YOUR TIME TO BUY. CALUMET PAPER COMPANY, 


WRITE FOR PRICES FOR ANYTHING WANTED IN OUR LINE. 262-268 FIFTH AVENUE, 


nema CHICAGO, ILL. 
BARNHART BR@®S. & SPINBLER, a, en a 


183, 185 and 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 















Address, 236-238 Monroe St. 




















RDERS PA p E R= 












FE Pomnmuen. Established 1804. PRomeriy 
A.D. FARMER & SON Foldiné « Machines 
TYPE FOUNDING CO. FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 
(LATE FARMER, LITTLE & Co.) 
NEw vont: iearaemaase— | YPE FOUNDERS. 





N EWSPAPER ue, OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. a OUTFITS. 


OUR BOOK AND py ae the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality SL Durable + Metal 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED BY NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point FOLDING, ry FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 


system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 



























—ot+ Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +2——~ 


Printing asia aie — Paper Cutters. GH AMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY. 


CASES, CABINETS, Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
STANDS, GALLEYS, ie eee 


IMPOSING STONES, MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


ETC. | 
' _ - | 28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK, 
ene } Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. ee | 345 Dearborn Street, - > CHICAGO, 


Branch, 
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C. B. SHEFLER, Pres't and Manager. 
N. C. FISHER, Sec. and Treas. 








| Office of +++ 
a) 





“a Fire Clay, 





— Foundry 
a G Su plies , OEALERS IN 
oi ¢ / plies. | GRAVEL axo SAND 








<a in Cl Cf - T~, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


AINISTS -CERS + ) 

OOF FoF ws 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL MACHINERY, 
241-249 S. Jefferson Street, 


PRESENTED BY GHIGAGO. 


FacTORY—MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


\N 
sf ' OLBY wk" MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
GOLBY AND PREMIUM WRINGERS, 
WRINGER ROLLERS OF ALL SIZES. 68 LAKE STREET. 


PARTS FURNISHED THE TRADE. 
WRINGER REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


—e cage, 


SPECIMENS OF EVERY-DAY JOB COMPOSITION. 


H. R. HURLBUT, 
Manager. 
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HE INLAND PRINTER by P. R. Audibert, 183 Monroe street, Chicago, 


1" 


Specimen of penwork, drawn especially for 


SUPPLEMENT 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


FRONTISPIECE. 


JANUARY 1893. 





